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fF ya North’ Garal 


At some resorts, you might be able to purchase 
a lot for $5,000... 


or acquire a condominium for 
$25,000...or even build a 
home for $30,000. 


But not at Grandfather Golf and Country Club, 
where higher prices reflect the true value of a 
quality resort in an enchanting, majestic wilderness. 
of the western North Carolina mountains. 


One visit to Grandfather will convince you that 
there is a big difference in resort communities. And 
this one visit will lead you to understand just 

why it is that other resort developers also visit 
Grandfather ... to see what they should have done. 


Located in a spectacular setting, Grandfather 

Golf and Country Club offers a superb championship 
golf course, with another 18-hole course under 
construction. A spring-fed 40-acre lake provides 
excellent sailing, swimming and trout fishing. 
Tennis facilities are exceptional, and the hiking and 
horseback riding trails are thrilling. The clubhouse 
offers an unsurpassed atmosphere for dining 

and social activities. 


For additional information about 

Grandfather Golf and Country Club, 

forward the coupon below to G. F. Co., 

Box 208, Linville, N. C. 28646 Phone 704/898-4512 


This is not an offer to sell. Prospective purchaser must visit property and obtain HUD Address 
property report from developer and read it before ‘signing anything. HUD neither approves the 
merits of the offering nor the value of the property as an investment, if any. 


City 


DAMM 


FIFTH AVENUE 


339 Worth Avenue, 655-0126 
Palm Beach 


““OQurs Alone” 


From Our Italian Import Collection 
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EASY DOES IT... from the nonchalant 


dropped shoulders to the walking slits 
on the sides, Serbin’s shirter moves 
effortlessly through ‘74. Polyester/cotton 
poplin in red, navy or camel with 


contrasting stitching, 8-20. 


By De 


designed by Muriel Ryan 


DATELINE: 


palm be 


ele you talked to your plants lately? 

Quite a few people are these days and they tell us the 
plants seem to welcome the diversion — that they straight- 
en up in their pots, turn a green leaf now and then and 
blossom with new fervor (obviously they’re not talking 
about Watergate). 

Talking to your plants has gained new respectability 
since publication of Peter Tompkins The Secret Life of 
Plants, which is really a bit of a scientific tome describing 
the research now going on with vegetables, flowers and 
shrubs. The hero of the book (if you are still ignoring 
Philodendron cordatum and Dracaena massangeana) is Cleve 
Backster, a polygraph examiner who hooked his lie detec- 
tor to a house plant one night and discovered it was very 
anxious about his matches. 

Since then Backster’s research seems to indicate that 
plants do think, react defensively to danger (one even 
fainted on him), can read men’s minds and are otherwise 
extremely sensitive. ; 

Of course, the research was pooh-poohed for a while but 
when the Jnternational Journal of Parapsychology published 
Backster’s paper ‘‘Evidence of Primary Perception in Plant 
Life’? (on the reaction of several philodendrons to the 


death of some friendly shrimp), more than 7,000 scientists 


asked for reprints and presumably are now busily engaged 
in trying to establish new dialogues. (American scientists 
have confirmed plants exhibit anxiety reactions; Russian 
scientists are studying their halos.) 

Our own thumbs have never turned green but we can’t 
see any harm in talking to plants. In fact, it seems a rather 
friendly gesture and goodness knows our plants need a lit- 
tle boost (a neighbor tells us they need less conversation 
and more fertilizer but what does he know — his garden 
blooms every year). 

But Dr. Robert Alsofrom, a Palm Beach psychologist, 
recently worried that his office may become populated by 
people fearful that the crab grass is conspiring against 
them (it does, doctor, it does), their geraniums spit, and 
the bougainvillea is stuck on them. To the anti-rational the 
specter of thinking plants is not funny and Dr. Alsofrom 
may well have an office full of worried people to whom you 
couldn’t send a flower. 

We are going to talk it all over with a hibiscus but it 
wilted before we could be introduced and the daisies were 
not interested. 

This month Palm Beach Life introduces its readers to 
Wally Findlay, that extraordinary man with the eye for 
comfortable art (the kind you like to hang). Howard Whit- 
man paints the Findlay portrait. 

Of course, nothing could be finer than Carolina and 
travel writer George Hern proves it in his tour of summer 
resorts of western North Carolina while Betty Raveson 
settled in Sapphire Valley. O 
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Burdines 


florida 


denim makes a pair 


Fairway partners in heathery blue 
polyester with a denim look—feels 
as coolas it looks! Both by Harburt, 
8 to 14. Pro Shop. Placket-front 
shirt with gripper buttons... ..$17 


Gripper-front skirt over shorts. $25 
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Seven\istaliord 
Caribbean Cruises. 


ss «- 


Veterans’ Day Cruise * 12 Days « 6 Ports, From 
Port Everglades Oct. 19 to Haiti, Curacao, Vene- 
zuela, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, Port 
Everglades. $590-2,240 


Thanksgiving Cruise « 14 Days 7 Ports, From 
Port Everglades Nov. 23 to Canal Zone, San Blas 
Islands, Curacao, Venezuela, Barbados, Martin- 
ique, St. Thomas, Port Everglades. $690-2,620 


Bonus Week Cruise « 10 Days ° 5 Ports, From 
Port Everglades Nov. 1 to Puerto Rico, St. Maar- 
ten, Antigua, Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, Port Ever- 


f se < . 


November Cruise * 12 Days « 6 Ports, From Port 
Everglades Nov. 11 to Dominican Republic, Aruba, 
St. Lucia, Barbados, Guadeloupe, St. Thomas, 
Port Everglades. 


$590-2,240 


glades. $490-1,870 


Se et 


December Sun Cruise « 10 Days « 6 Ports, From 
Port Everglades Dec. 8 to Puerto Rico, St. Thomas, 
St. Maarten, Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, Port Ever- 
glades. $490-1,870 


Christmas & New Year Cruise « 17 Days ° 10 
Ports, From Port Everglades Dec. 18 to Haiti, 
Jamaica, Canal Zone, San Blas Islands, Curacao, 
Venezuela, Barbados, St. Lucia, Guadeloupe, St. 
Thomas, Port Everglades. $985-3,825 


Why not take two" 


January Caribbean Cruise No. 7 * 13 Days » i 
Ports, From Port Everglades Jan. 4 to San Juan, 
Philipsburg, St. John’s, Fort de France, Bridge- 
town, Kingstown, St. Thomas, Port Everglades. 

$760-2,930 


OTHER CRUISE HIGHLIGHTS 


ia 
North Cape and Fjordlands Cruise. June 1 from New York, 32 days, 10 ports, 
Sagafjord. Two West Indies & South America Cruises. June 3 and June 13 from 
Port Everglades, 10 days, 4 ports. Vistafjord. North Cape and Northern Europe 


Why not indeed? After all, over half of the people who sail with us are de- 
lighted ‘‘repeat’’ passengers, on their second or more N.A.L. cruise. And besides, 
these 10 to 17 day cruises, all starting from Port Everglades, are shorter than 
most we Offer... 

So pick any cruise—or two. Sail with us from Port Everglades, Florida, through 
the sunlit magic islands of the Spanish Main. To Grenada, the spice isle. Guade- 
loupe. Martinique. La Guaira for Caracas. And more. 

And do it all on the beautiful new Vistafjord, with our unique six decades of 
Norwegian world cruising experience behind you. And a warm welcome and 
adventure ahead, with our wonderful crew to take care of you. 

See your travel agent soon. Or call us for a brochure. And while you're at it, 
ask about our other cruises. You might like to take one. Or two. 


Vistatjord, the + ale Nene 


welcome-back ship. erica 


Cruise. June 23/25 from Port Everglades/New York, 44 days, 18 ports, Vistafjord. 


Scandinavia and Eastern Europe Cruise. Aug. 6 from New York, 30 days, 8 ports, 
Vistafjord. Fall Mediterranean Cruise. Sept. 7/9 from New York/Port Everglades, 


e 
The Vistafjord is registered in Norway. ine 


39 days, 15 ports. Vistafjord. Four Continents Cruise. Jan. 21/23 from New York/ 


Port Everglades, 79 days, 29 ports. Vistafjord. Fuel Surcharge to be added to all fares. 
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29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10006 Tel. (212) 944-6900 


Cd Engleh Seber x Shtigue Porcelains 


Dounlas Varie, Inc. SHOPPER’ 5 


WorTH AVENUE, PALM BEACH. FLA. 33480 


Telephone (307) 653-0700 pre VUC” 


An unusual rose 
medallion fretwork 

bowl and plate, 

$695 and on 

display at Palm Beach 
Interiors, 114 N. 

County Rd., Palm Beach. 


KE rt. 


From Mexico, nature’s 
sculpture in rare 
adamite, displayed 

on a limonite matrix. 
It’s $350 at 

Holland Salley Interior 
Designs, Inc., 350 


From the Enchanting Porcelain Garden Collection 
American Crested Iris with Bob White Chick 


A numbered issue of 500 $975 Fifth Ave., S. Naples, 
Complimentary gold brochure available upon request Fla. 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


HEREND PORCELAIN 


“CHINESE SOURUET 7 . SS 


A kitten is cute 
forever in needlepoint. 
In shades of brown, 
rust, white and orange, 
it’s $32.50 at 

Jean Pittinos, 

108 N. County Road, 
Palm Beach. 


Fela Sa 56s sells 
mee ig Gee 
Psi a 


Covered in leather, the 

fluorescent lantern 
is $95 at David’s Fifth 
Avenue, 339 worth Ave., 
Palm Beach. 


THE MODE as SHOP 
of Mouglas Lovie, Ine. 
Worth Avenue - 10 Via Parigi - Palm Beach 


eg eee Cis 
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The antique cupboard is 
early 1800s and $795 

at Kathryn Roos Potts 
Antiques, 370 Tequesta Dr., 


Tequesta, Fla. 


Allow four weeks delivery 
for the custom French 
loveseat. As shown, 
$1,169.60 at Frances Lee 
Kennedy Interiors, 
Paramount Theatre Bldg., 
Palm Beach. 


A child to cherish, 
Cybis’ “Pollyanna” is 
$150 at Douglas 

Lorie, Inc., 334 Worth 
Ave., Palm Beach 
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The silver reproduction 
honey pot by 

Paul Storr is 

$23 at The Modern 
Shop, 10 Via Parigi, 
Palm Beach. 


0 


SUNRISE CENTER 
FT. LAUDERDALE 


A, O4 

SF oh 
FRENCH§DESIGNS, 
COMBINE 
YELLOW & WHITE GOLD. 
. WITEL 

BRILLIANT DIAMONDS 


PHOTOGRAPH BY 
MIKE SHELDON 


Na 
DIAMONDS j 
“VALENZAPO | © ‘OCEANSIDE CENTER 


ITALA id POMPANO BEACH 


sj 


there is nothing like it 
in the South. 


Ray O'Donnell 


INTERIORS 


West PalmBeach — Lake Park 
Vero Beach 


SHOPPERS 


The Queen Anne, a 
covered silver server 
5 inches in 

diameter, is $9.50 at & 
Wilson’s Jewelry, 
501 Federal Highway, 
Lake Park, Fla. 


Edward Marshall Boehm’s 
Baby Eastern Bluebird, 
otherwise known as 

the “Bluebird of 
Happiness,”’ is $90 
exclusively at the Green 
Turtle, Inc., 204 

Worth Ave., Palm Beach. 


Underwater wonders 

in decoupage adorn the 
Annie Laurie original 
handbag. It’s $55 

at Saks Fifth Avenue, 
300 Worth Ave., 

Palm Beach. 


Even a frog gets to 

dress up — in calico flowers 
and a bustle bow. It’s $21 at 
Maxine Lawrence, 

410 S. County Road, 

Palm Beach. 


Designed by Walter 
Gream, the Lucite Golfer 
is $15 and available 

at Eccentricities, 

111 Lakeview 

Ave., W. Palm Beach. 
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"  AtS 168936 63 


Ke 
swenty Yel : 


POUNDS [i{\ 
~_ 


Can you 


c (i CMe WA bs Currency, 

pay your ARB IG bill, plan your entire 
estate, and even cash a check? First 
National Bank in Palm Beach. 


EXCLUSIVELY. 


ep First National Bank in Palm Beach 


255 SOUTH COUNTY ROAD ¢ 655-7111 AUTO ENTRANCE: 264 SOUTH OCEAN BOULEVARD ¢ MEMBER FDIC 
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Come live in our privileged 


corner of the world. 


La Coquille Club, one of America’s legen- 
dary resort hideaways on the Atlantic— 
less than an hour from Fort Lauderdale— 
now Offers a limited number of magnificent 
villas. From $100,000 to $250,000. Situated 
on eleven secluded acres adjacent to club, 
high on a dune overlooking quarter-mile 


private ocean beach and Spanish River. 


Membership in exclusive La Coquille Club 
includes all facilities of this outstanding 
resort. Impeccable, friendly service. Food, 
in preparation and presentation, rated 
among the best in the world. Tennis 
courts. Swimming pools. Privileges at two 
fine golf courses nearby. Exhibit villa shown 
by appointment. Contact Mr. James Plymire, 
La Coquille Club, (305) 588-3347. Ocean- 


front Highway A-1-A, Manalapan, Florida. 


La Coquille Club 
Villas 


Write 


Box 2528, Palm Beach, Florida 33480. 


La Coquille Development Company 
A Division of Evans Industries, Inc. 


This does not constitute an offer to sell. Presentation upon request 
Not available to residents of states where prohibited by law 


New York 


Summer and the Southampton Scene 


By LOUIS GEORGE 


Se swirled into Gotham, everyone knows, 
not by the weather alone but by the talk and tack to 
Southampton, spectator sports, al fresco concerts and chari- 
ties. The creamy half-and-half smart social mix often 
means weekdays in Manhattan and long weekends in the 
Hamptons, or beyond. 

Chic send-off, naturellement, was the charity auction in 
the Otto Kahn mansion to benefit the Sacred Heart 
School, of course a most substantial success. Bidding and 
buying were Mrs. Eugenie Heide, Mrs. Thomas J. Fahey 
Jr., Mrs. Paul Dooling, and Mrs. Francis J. Houghton Jr. 
Significantly on the scene were Mrs. W. Peter Slusser, plus 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Groo — old Dutch Manhattan, 
don’t you know, and philanthropists. 

Sure thing, as well, is the landmark Long Island chari- 
ty, the Southampton Benefit slated for August 25. Long- 
time active ladies for this worthy cause are Mrs. John A. 
Warner, daughter of former Gov. Alfred E. Smith, Mrs. 
Chester Dale, and Mrs. T. Markoe Robertson, (mother of 
Angier Biddle Duke), Col. Serge and Madame Obolensky. 

Southampton Hospital Benefit will happily profit a 


_great deal with participation of Mrs. Jane C. Murchison, a 


leader in such charities as Friends of Venice and the New 
York Infirmary. She will show fur fashions executed by 
Reiss & Fabrizio on superb designs of Esther Dorothy. She 
introduced — who could forget — chinchilla and white 
mink. For special glitter at the Southampton affair, Harry 
Winston donates a splendid jewel. All that glitters isn’t 
people, you know. 

Almost tomorrow, the Sports-O-Rama benefiting the 
YWCA starts its grand trilogy of charity events. Curtain- 
raiser is the June 4 Mets-Cincinnati night game, and chair- 
men are Mr. and Mrs. Eben Pyne, and Alfred King III. 
Next in the series is the National Open on September 6 in 
Forest Hills with net-chairmen Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Dana and Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Oakley Rhinelander. Nice, 
for tennis’ 100th anniversary in the U.S. Last but far from 


Sacred Heart School patrons, from left, Mrs. Eugenie N. Heide, Mrs. 
Thos. J. Fahey Jr., Mrs. Paul Dooling, Mrs. Francis J. Houghton Jr. 
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least, the National Horse Show in Madison Square Garden 
benefiting YWCA, thanks to chairmen Mr. and Mrs. Adal- 
bert von Gontard, and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Stanton. It’s 
a lot more than three cheers for charity! 

Speaking of the indoor-outdoor Hampton scene, once 
again Hugh Shannon, singer-pianist opens a summer so- 
journ at the Westhampton Bath and Tennis Club on Me- 
morial Day. Next key event is the club’s gala for the Wes- 
thampton Hospital Fund, led by Mrs. George Drescher. 
The soiree features Hugh Shannon and Duke Ellington’s 
orchestra. Also planned is a backgammon tournament for 
multiple sclerosis with entertaining debut of Jean Claude 
Baker, son of famed Josephine Baker. 

In town, Project Hope had one of its finest hours for 
charity with the gala premiere revival of Leonard Bern- 
stein’s musical Candide. Music’s marvelous, of course, but 
Stephen Sondheim gives some extra satirical lyrics for the 
delightful heroes, Mark Baker and Maureen Brennan. Per- 
haps equally notable is the restructured Broadway The- 
ater, thanks to Harold Prince’s staging with five platforms 
and three orchestra groups. Everyone in the audience 
seems on-stage. 

New names in New York include ‘‘Le Cirque”’ the just 
opened elegant restaurant in Park Avenue’s Mayfair 
House. The delightful house-warming benefited J.O.B. pa- 
trons of the ‘‘Feather Ball.’”’ The dance marked J.O.B.’s 
Silver Anniversary, a quarter century helping the handi- 
capped find jobs. The ‘“‘Le Cirque”’ party was hosted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Orin Lehman, and Mrs. Ellen McCluskey — 
right you are, she designed the restaurant’s 18th century 
decor. The owners are Jean Vergnes and Sirio Maccioni, 
from the palmy ’50s and ’60s at the Colony. It’s bound to 
be a new French maison for the New York movers. 

Speaking of France, s’il vous plait, Pierre Jammet 
(owner of Paris’ splendid Le Bristol a block from the Ely- 
sees Palace) flew to New York with wife Heidi for the first 
time since 1945. William Henry Told Jr. feted them at 
home, and dinner guests included Marquis and Marchio- 
ness Raoul de St. Cyr, Count and Countess Francis Pu- 
slowski — often in Palm Beach — Mrs. Alexander Hamil- 
ton Stevens, M. and Mme. Henri Bendel (Manhattan phi- 
lanthropists), Richard Daniels (one of Project Hope’s men- 
tors), William and Olga Shanz — he keeps Paquet Lines 
steaming ahead, Mr. and Mrs. Jacques Turner of Coral 
Gables and Gotham, well, you get the picture. 

Under the aegis of Her Royal Highness The Princess 
Margaret, Countess of Snowdon, the English Speaking 
Union benefited from the opening night performance of the 
Royal Ballet. It was the American premiere of Manon, a 
new ballet by Kenneth MacMillan to music of Jules 
Massenet. Active on the benefit committee were Mrs. Ken- 
neth A. Ives, Mrs. Frank K. Sanders and Mrs. John I.B. 
McCulloch. 

Among prominent English Speaking members partici- 
pating in the Royal Ballet event were The Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Terence J. Finlay, Mr. George F. Baker Jr., Mrs. 
Henry Upham Harris, Miss Ursula Corning, Mrs. Irving 
Berlin and Nathan Cummings. Also active were Hon. and 
Mrs. C. Douglas Dillon, Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Heinz II, 
Mrs. Alice Fordyce, Mr. and Mrs. John H. G. Pell, Hon. 
and Mrs. John Hay Whitney and Mr. and Mrs. Thaddeus 
R. Trout. 

The novel and newsy just won’t stop. The New York 
Assemblies had another funful success at Hotel Pierre set 
to Lester Lanin, and thanks mainly to the dedication of 
Mrs. Stanley DeForest Scott, Mrs. Joseph Warner Dor- 
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The Handbag Of Today 


Wild Birds 
Decoupage Repousse 


$65 


ANNIE LAURIE 


riginals 
Original hand painted bags on display in all leading stores. 


1410 10th Street Lake Park, Florida (305) 842-8312 


by appointment 


Palm Beach County 305/626-1262 
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Discover 
Summer 


In The 


Mountains. 


Or fall or winter or spring. 


At Seven Devils mountain resort all 
seasons are yours for the asking. 


But if you’re a Summer person, 


just think of the refreshing falls, 
boating, horseback riding, fishing, 
golf and tennis. And our special 
activities director will even.assist in 
planning your stay this summer. 


Accommodations for family 


| vacations include the Inn of Seven 
Devils, chalets and cottages on daily 
: or weekly basis. 


And if you decide to create your 


own mountain resort, we offer condo- 


miniums for immediate occupancy or 
build on your lot program. 


Seven Devils 


Route 105 Between Boone 
& Lineville, North Carolina 


Discover your season in the mountains. 
Send for brochure, and ask about our special 
“Get acquainted” tours. 


TO: Seven Devils 
c/o Fred Bullard Corp. 
1422 Starkey Rd. 
Largo, Fla. 33540 


Name 


Street Address 


City State Zip 


This does not constitute an offer in those states where an offer cannot be made. 


Jane C. Murchison, left, and Esther Dorothy select a Harry Winston 
jewel for Southampton Hospital Benefit slated for summer.(Giles) 


land, Virginia Dodge, Mrs. William Jordan Jr. and Nomi- 
na Cox Jones. Dancing gaily, too, were Richard Barclay 
Neff, Mrs. George Vanderbilt and Mrs. Lila Ting. 

Sure to assure success for the Broadway bandwagon 
are two bright nostalgia marvels. First and foremost, Noel 
Coward’s Two Keys with splendid Anne Baxter, Hume 
Cronyn and Jessica Tandy. Could run for years. For sim- 
ple song and eternal souvenirs, Over Here will star for quite 
some time the Andrews Sisters, Patty and Maxene. Cheers 
nightly greet the closing medley of such as “‘Hold Tight,” 
‘‘Beat Me, Daddy, Eight to the Bar,” and ‘‘Don’t Sit Un- 
der the Apple Tree.”’ 

Across town, Gilbert and Sullivan set music milestones. 
Light Opera of Manhattan stages a new production of The 
Yeomen of the Guard, and now a marvelous The Gondoliers 
is set for July 10 to 14. 

Of course, the famed Blue Hill Troupe celebrated its 
50th anniversary recently with revival of its first produc- 
tion of H.M.S. Pinafore. Meanwhile June 4 will mark the 
50th anniversary of International House, the foundation 
that has been home to students from 100 countries. Then, 
on June 13 through August the Museum of Modern Art 
hosts ‘‘Drawing in France: Seurat to Matisse.” 

The swing never stops in New York. The Harkness 
Ballet now boasts a handsome new home on Broadway 
near 62nd Street close by Lincoln Center. Their season pre- 
mieres were Ballet IJ, Margo Sappington’s work to the 
score commissioned from Michael Kamen. Also included 
were Brian MacDonald’s The Lottery set to Stravinsky, 
and Ballade by Norman Walker to music of Faure. 

Meanwhile at nearby State Theater, the New York 
City Ballet carries the dance season on through June with 
stars Edward Villella and Kay Mazzo, Patricia McBride 
and Gelsey Kirkland in works ranging from Donizetti’s 
Variations to Igor Stravinsky’s The Cage. 

Outdoors, the crowds flock to the Sunday Cloister 
Concerts, cheer the ponies at Aqueduct, Belmont and 
Saratoga, while the Mets and Yankees jog into Shea. Ah, 
summertime! Oo 
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Atlanta 


By YOLANDE GWIN 


Horses and Other Social Animals 


/\aae had its share of first- 
time happenings during the early but 
coolish springtime and some 8,000 At- 
lantans went to the races at nearby 
Cumming for their annual mid-spring 
event, The Steeplechase. 

That was a cold day — rain was 
relentless, the wind blew but tailgate 
parties along the track had their usu- 
al flair, one complete with silver can- 
delabra and the tent party held prior 
to post time was the status highlight 
of the race, which benefits the Multi- 
ple Sclerosis Society. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Robert Pow- 
ers and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Burke 
co-chaired the party for race lovers 
such as former Ambassador to Ireland 
Raymond Guest, National Steeple- 
chase and Hunt Association executive 
John Cooper and Mrs. Cooper, Mil- 
ton Ritzenburg, Berryville, Va., just 


back from the races in England; 
Charles Bird, chairman-of the Aiken, 
S.C. races; and Mr. and Mrs. Erskine 
Bedford, Middleburg, Va. He is chief 
patrol of the Atlanta races. 

Junior Leaguers staged something 
new for their dinner-dance benefiting 
the leagues ‘‘Nearly New Shop” with 
an amusing spoof on ‘‘Fashionata”’, 
the elegant fashion show staged each 
year by Sol Kent, fashion director of 
Rich’s department store. They called 
it “Trashanata.’’ (Photos page 53.) 

Leaguers modeled old clothes res- 
cued from old trunks, attics and base- 
ments to a clever skit written and 
narrated by Mrs. Edward Simons 
who culled the script from the league 
book Well Dearie, written by Mrs. 
William G. Kirkland. 

Mr. Simons portrayed the drunk 
who picked talented ballerina Mrs. 


YACHTS 


832-0773 
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ey) al Jeanne Marks 
Carriage Se SO 
C 


A TOTAL DESIGN AND DECORATING FIRM 
RESIDENTIAL, DISTINCTIVE CONTRACT AND 


264 SOUTH COUNTY ROAD 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


832-0422 


James Finch from a trash can to the 
tune of “Second Hand Rose,”’ Atlanta 
Mayor Ivan Allen was in safari attire 
and Mrs. Allen appeared in the gown 
worn by Mrs. Green Warren to the 
league’s ‘“‘Gone with the Wind’ ball 
held when the film premiered in At- 
lanta in 1939. 

The white-columned home of U.S. 
Sen. and Mrs. Herman Talmadge 
near Atlanta was a perfect setting for 
a hunt breakfast which gathered such 
notables as Lady Bird Johnson, for- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
actress Lucille Ball, former Gov. and 
Mrs. Ellis Arnall of Georgia, Gov. 
Jimmy Carter and Mrs. Carter; Liz 
Carpenter, former press secretary to 
Mrs. Johnson, and a representative 
number of Atlanta society. 

Sen. and Mrs. Talmadge loaned 
their home to Warner Brothers for 
the party in connection with the ben- 
efit performance of Mame, starring 
Miss Ball. Proceeds go to the LBJ 
Memorial Grove in Washington. Mrs. 
J. B. Fuqua was chairman and when 
Mrs. Johnson left, she took with her 
over $50,000 as Atlanta’s contribu- 
tion. 

‘“Noah’s Lark’? marked the cen- 


Feadships. .. the world’s 


most prestigious and finest yachts. 
From 65’ to 165' 


LIONEL R. BEAKBANE, President 
ROBERT K. MEISTER, Executive Vice President 


147 JARDELL 


¢ Completely ocean going 

¢ High resale appreciation 

¢ Exquisitely hand finished 

¢ Exceeds Lloyd’s standards 
¢ Individually custom designed 
e Master Europeancraftsmanship 


We invite your comparison 
of FEADSHIP quality and price. 


Feadshipy lc%q usin 


401 S. Andrews Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. (305) 523-4365 
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tennial of the Atlanta Humane Soci- 
ety held at the Sheraton Biltmore on 
the 50th anniversary of the hotel, for- 
merly the Biltmore. Tables were deco- 
rated with stuffed animals and the or- 
chestra opened with ‘‘Talk to the An- 
imals.”’ 

But Noah’s Lark — Robert B. 
Byrd’s idea — was the hit of the eve- 
ning. The cardboard and wire ark was 
anchored at one end of the ballroom, 
a blond Noah was peering over the 
rail and animal passengers were com- 
ing out of the hold. They are the fan- 
tastic fakes made by Mrs. Douglas 
Conah and loaned for the event. 

The animals, mostly lifesize, are 
made of treated paper. One, a giraffe 
with a seven foot long neck, was 
bought by actor Hugh O’Brian who 
was special honoree at the affair. 

Mother Nature turned a cold 
shoulder on another plush event this 
spring, but only weather-wise. This 
time it was the annual Deep Freeze 
party held at the University Yacht 
Club at nearby Lake Lanier where so- 
cialites have their own clubhouse and 
marina. 

It was a nice balmy day outside 
but inside club officials achieved a 


310 in the Plaza 
833-0013 


“Darrah 
Cooper7Inc. 


Also at Lake Placid Club. 
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deep treeze setting, the theme was 
Kohoutek Comet. Perhaps you may 
remember the comet. 

The weather too, aided planners 
for the party held at the Standard 
Club, the oldest social club in Atlanta 
which has a ‘“‘Bundle Up for Energy 


Party”, based naturally — on the en- 
ergy saving chaos all over the coun- 
try. O 


Houno 
Ears 


A 

unique 
private 
club/resort 
ranked 
among 

the finest 
in America. 


For reservations or information: 


Hound Eares Lodge ano Club 


Blowing Rock, 
North Carolina 
28605 
Telephone 
704/963-4321 


HOUND EARS CLUB 


Atlanta Humane Society patrons, left, 

at ‘‘Noah’s Lark”, included, from left, Mr. 
and Mrs. Shepard Ansley and Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred Kennedy. Below, left to right, 
the Richard Rubenhoffs and Virginia 

Byrd and her father, Robert B. Byrd, who 
created the ark (Connell). 


Superior Furniture 
Showrooms 


“Home Furnishing Mart’ 


Interiors 
Accessories 
Wicker Shop 
Lamps 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


ar 
Sure 


FURNITURE MART 


32 S. DIXIE HIGHWAY 
LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA 
582-9936 582-5626 
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Atlanta’s annual Steeplechase Races, 
left, attracted over 8,000 fans, 
including, below, left, 

John Lundeen with 

the Cot Campbells (Skinner). 


18 kt. gold and platinum 
ring. 15 square cut 


diamonds 2.39 ct. 


lead fl nn 


and above, the prior-to-post-time 247 WORTH AVE. @ 655-5611 
tent party, below, attended by PALM BEACH 

the Church Yearleys, left, and Mrs. 
Francis Storza was the status event of 
the Steeplechase (Skinner). 


At the Steeplechase, above, from left, 

the George Chases, former Ambassador to 
Ireland Raymond Guest, and trainer 
Burton Braham (Skinner). 


Atlanta’s 
Sport Set 


BOXWOOD, delightful estate midway 
between Warm and Hot Springs, year 
around _ resort, 65 acres connecting 
hundred miles or more of bridle paths. 
House c. 1750 of 4 bedrooms, 4 baths, 
fully furnished; charming log guest house. 
Also, carriage house and gate house for 
farmer or rental. Within 5S minutes. all 
sports, dining and _ health facilities. 
Price $200,000. Brochure’ on request. 


Write for home brochures - 
one acre to one thousand. 
Piedmont area to Hot 
Springs. Daily Jet Flights. 


pro ESTATE 


8, 
‘ e Ne 

2 Vv s 
Above, (from left), yachtsmen Nb 
the Allen Lockermans and John STEVENS & COMPANY 
Woodsides. Left, the King UNE BOARS NOE Ace 

c CHARLOTTESVILLE. VIRGINIA 22901 

McCains and Ed Savells (Connell). PHONE 804/296-6104 
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reproduced 


An authentically 
shipwheel converted into a revolv- 
ing table, handcrafted from select 


Virginia beech hardwood, de- 
corated with a solid brass steering 
hub, and ':” plate glass top. This 
unique item is 36” in diameter and 
18” in height. It is available in 
hand rubbed finishes of tropical 
teak, autumn walnut and New Eng- 
land pine. 


Prepaid at $325 


includes all 
shieping costs anywhere 
within continental United States 


SHIPS COMPANY 
Dept. PBL 
P. O. Box 386 
West Palm Beach, Fl 
33402 


.for that special father 


Palen Beach 
Ticteor- Tare 


Expand your 
Imagination 
Live in 
Palm Beach! 
For the finest 


in Real Estate 


Contact 


CEN 


Realtor 


219 Worth Avenue 
655-5484 
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California 


By BERNICE PONS 


A Thousand and One Nights 


yA in Isfahan,” a Persian 
gala that appeared to have stepped 
directly off the pages of Arabian 
Nights tales, benefited the Los An- 
geles County Art Museum’s Acquisi- 
tion Fund. 

Honoring the important Nasli M. 
Heeramaneck Collection of Islamic 
Art, recently donated to the museum 
by art patroness Mrs. Joan Palevsky, 
the Art Museum Council transformed 
the atrium and great hall of the Ah- 
manson Gallery into a veritable Per- 
sian pavilion. The humble, self-effa- 
cing Mrs. Palevsky chose not to at- 
tend the party, preferring that all 
honors be directed toward the art col- 
lection and not shared with its donor. 

In the exotic Isfahan environage 
for the party setting priceless Oriental 
rugs hung from the walls. Beneath 
banners of colorful Iranian motif 
guests sat on Persian carpets, on floor 
cushions, ottomans and low banquet- 
tes, amidst Islamic artifacts. At tables 
set with paisley napery and giant cen- 
terpieces of native fresh fruits, the 
partygoers feasted on such authentic 
Persian fare as Dolma, Fesenjan 
(chicken with pomegranate sauce), 
Shirin Polo (sweet saffron rice), Ka- 
hoo (romaine and mint syrup), Bakla- 
va and Rahat Loqum (Turkish De- 


light confection). Both Ghaveh Torq 
(Turkish coffee) and American coffee 
were served. 

Production designer and art direc- 
tor Lyle Wheeler (Five time Academy 
Award winner) created the opulent 
party decor which was planned with 
Mrs. Paul J. Coleman Jr. 

Scheherazade, herself, could well 
have mingled among the costumed 
600 who reveled in the evening’s Per- 
sian splendor. His Excellency Arde- 
shir Zahedi, Ambassador of Iran came 
from Washington especially for the 
socially important function to act as 
honorary chairman. The handsome, 
suave, sartorially splendid diplomat 
charmed Los Angeles society (espe- 
cially the distaff side) with his warm 
friendliness and poise. (This, in spite 
of a 10 p.m. bomb threat and protes- 
tors that lined the sidewalk on Wil- 
shire Boulevard outside the museum, 
carrying lighted candles, chanting and 
shouting invectives directed at the 
Shah of Iran.) 

Mrs. Themistocles Michos, chair- 
man of the art council (in an Azer- 
baidjanian court gown of deep ruby 
and antique gold braid), Mrs. Robert 
K. Byars, chairman of the gala and 
entertainment co-chairmen Mrs. 
George C. Kennedy and Mrs. Eric 


Paul J. Coleman Jr., left, with Mrs. Coleman and His Excellency the Ambassador of Iran 
Ardeshir Zahedi enjoying the ‘‘A Night in Isfahan’ party benefiting the Art Museum Council. 
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West Palm Beach, Florida 


North Palm Beach, Florida Ss 
MLS Rat 


Crystal Clear 


CRYSTAL CLEAR COMPANY is recognized as the area’s finest swim- 
ming pool builders and for their superior workmanship and quality of 
materials. 


The high ideals underlying the design and construction of a pool by 
CRYSTAL CLEAR have remained the same since the founding of the 
firm. Current pools certainly demonstrate that the constant pursuit of 


__an ideal does succeed in producing a swimming pool that has unparalleled 
excellence! 


To the new purchaser of a CRYSTAL CLEAR swimming pool, the 

. technical details may be of secondary importance, but a study of them 

will show the meticulous attention to detail and quality which results in 
a pool built to a standard unequalled anywhere in Florida. 


ERIC ELLIS PHOTOGRAPHS 


Your interest in a pool built to meet your most discriminating 
requirements will receive prompt, courteous and experienced attention. 


Please feel free to call us at any time for an estimate, at your 
convenience. 


CRYSTAL CLEAR POOL COMPANY 
| 250 U.S. Highway One Jupitor-Tequesta, Florida 
Telephone 305—746-5450 and 746-5459 


Azari, arranged a program of Islamic 
Middle East and North Africa enter- 
tainment. 

The Aman Folk Ensemble, in gen- 
uine Persian costumes, performed 
Turkish belly dances, Nautch and 
Harem dances and sang Anatolian 
love ballads. Court musicians played 
Ottoman military music on rare Per- 
sian instruments. The ‘‘Bejan’’ and 
orchestra played for social dancing 
into the late hours. 

There were turbaned potentates 
and harem girls in glittering shintiyan 
(the full gathered trousers). Otis 
Chandler, (owner of the Los Angeles 
Times) wore a striped, hooded djub- 
bah, a gift from his son Norman who 
bought it in Morocco, while Mrs. 
Chandler chose a seafoam green and 
gold caftan. Mrs. Camilla C. Spear 
(Mr. Chandler’s sister), a museum 
trustee, wore billowy peach chiffon. 
Mrs. Howard Ahmanson, whose late 
husband gave the gallery where the 
party was held to the museum, was in 
a handsome black velvet Turkish caf- 
tan encrusted with pure gold embroi- 
dery. Mrs. Murray Ward, in shim- 
mering silver lame, was sitting with 
the Howard Huntingtons. 


The Dennis Stanfills of San Mari- 
no were an attractive duo, he in a 
golden caftan and his wife, Terry, in 
a 19th century Persian court costume 
with feathered and jeweled headdress. 
Mrs. Robert Woods chose a heavily 
embroidered Nepalese tunic over her 
brocade shintiyan. Mrs. Eric Azari 
had only to make a selection from her 
own wardrobe to choose her nomadic 
central Asian bridal costume as she 
had resided in the Middle East with 
her Iranian husband. Paul J. Coleman 
Jr., was in authentic Turkish robes 
and patron Philip Sharples wore a 
gold turban with his dinner jacket ... 
Mais out, et certainment it was a gala 
Thousand and One Nights — in Ista- 
han! 

“Sunday in the Rotunda,’ a 
fund-raiser for another city-owned in- 
stitution, the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary, was at once nostalgic, original 
and entertaining, with that special 
touch of petite Mrs. William Holz- 
hauser’s artistic know-how in party 
planning. 

The Centennial Committee, con- 
sisting of Southland bluebookers Mrs. 
George Ponty, chairman, Mrs. J. Si- 

(Continued on page 52) 
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It was costumed fun for Mr. and Mrs. Dennis 
Stanfill at the ‘“A Night in Isfahan’ party. 


Wally Findlay Galleries 


175 Worth Avenue 


FROM OUR COLLECTION OF 
FRENCH MASTERS 


Post-Impressionists and Modern Masters 


TETE D’'HOMME 


PABLO PICASSO 


HOURS: MON. THRU SAT. 9:30 to 5:30 (305) 655-2090 


FIVE YEAR EXCHANGE PLAN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PARIS PALM BEACH BEVERLY HILLS 


Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
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OF INSURANCE 


CLYDE H. SEATON 

J. HORTON McCAMPBELL 
WILLIAM H. ORRISON 
CLYDE H. SEATON, JR. 

HOWARD V. E. HANSON 
JULIAN J. PLATZ 

JERRY C. WALTON 


251 ROYAL PALM WAY 
PALM BEACH, FLA. 
655-0600 


ANNE CURRIE’S 
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Palm Beach, Florida 33480 
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Texas 


By HARRIET WEAVER 


Rolling Out the Silver Carpet 


Pabst rolled out a silver car- 
pet — $10,000 worth of shiny ten 
cent pieces encased in plastic — to 
create a symbolic yet utilitarian 
‘‘Walk of Dimes” for the 750 guests 
who attended the Silver Ball given by 
the National Foundation of the 
March of Dimes in the Astroworld 
Hotel honoring Mary Owen Green- 
wood for 25 years of dedicated volun- 
teer service. 

The glistening carpet, guarded by 
four uniformed men, was possible 
thanks to American Forum Corpora- 
tion. But the bank supplying the 
coins prefers to remain anonymous — 
apparently they don’t want to make a 
habit of paving the Houston side- 
walks with silver! 

Indefatigable Mary was one of 
the key women in Houston’s original 
door-to-door drive for funds to 
combat polio when it was raging 
throughout the nation and taking an 
especially heavy toll in Texas. She 
later headed the Mothers March and 
after that served as Houston’s first 
woman chapter chairman of March of 
Dimes. 

As state advisor she helped orga- 
nize chapters in 37 East Texas coun- 
ties, and she hasn’t stopped helping 
— today she is on the advisory board 
for women’s activities of the local me- 


} 
“ 


At the March of Dimes Foun 


dation’s Silver Ball in Houston, left to right, guest of honor Mrs. 


tro chapter and is always available 
whenever needed by the foundation. 
(March of Dimes has focused on birth 
defects since the Salk vaccine routed 
the crippling and often fatal disease.) 

And that’s why Dr. Jonas Salk, 
himself, flew in from La Jolla to 
present the lovely guest of honor with 
the very first March of Dimes service 
trophy, a bronze statue by California 
sculptor Marion Shelton. Because the 
trophy hasn’t been named, the happy 
recipient said, “It’s my Oscar, Tony 
and Emmy all combined!”’ 

Mary looked stunning — Bob 
Mackie designed a gown for her of 
cascaded silver beads just for the oc- 
casion. One admiring male guest 
wanted to buy it for his wife and was 
most disappointed when he didn’t 
succeed. 

Opera’s Beverly Sills and Houston 
socialite Mrs. W. Howard Lee (former 
film luminary Gene Tierney) were the 
honorary chairmen. Unfortunately the 
diva was singing far away and could 
not be present — she sent the honoree 
an antique silver spoon — but Gene 
not only attended, she participated 
actively toward the ball’s success. 

Popular bachelor John Callas was 
chairman of the glamorous evening 
which began with a pre-ball party in 
the Jasper Galleries where director 


Mary Owen Greenwood, Dr. Jonas Salk and co-chairman Gene Tierney (Mrs. Howard Lee). 
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Bob Lone and Natasha Rawson greet- 
ed the sponsors, celebrities and com- 
mittee-members, who sipped cocktails 
and did a bit of warm-up dancing (to 
the Mack Hayes Combo) before trek- 
king off to the Silver Ball. 

John’s three pretty co-chairmen 
— brunette Warner (Mrs. Bob) Rob- 
jerts, redhead Sylvia Sullivan and 
blond Jo Ruth Kaplan — headed the 
receiving line in the grand ballroom of 
| the Astroworld which shimmered and 
sparkled with silver wall hangings. In- 
| terior designer George Weinle, decora- 
tions chairman, put it all together. 

Entertainment was superb, the 
Young Performers of Houston’s High 
School of the Performing Arts (Mark 
Holden conducted) delighted the au- 
| dience with their professional style. 
They preceded the star, songstress 
Marilyn Maye. 

Dr. Salk was such an attentive 
listener Marilyn said, after the show, 
“That great man, Dr. Salk, made it 
all worthwhile ... I sang my heart 
out for him.’’ Lots of people stopped 
by the imminent scientist’s table to 
-express their gratitude for his work at 
his Salk Institute in La Jolla 
When the ball was over the doctor 


Mrs. Bob W. Roberts, co-chairman of Natl. 
March of Dimes Foundation’s Silver Ball. 


took a jet for Paris to join his wife 
Francoise Gilot, the artist. 

Ed Gerlach’s music always packs 
the floor and the few who weren’t 
dancing were visiting from table-to- 
table with friends. Well known out-of- 
towners joining in the fun included 
Roberta Sherwood, James Drury 
(The Virginian), attractive syndicated 


columnist Marilyn Beck, Nancy 
Ames, Johnny Desmond, Elaine 
Whitelaw of San Francisco (she’s na- 
tional director of volunteer services 
for MOD) and many more. 

From the local scene came Alan 
and Louise Shepard (astronauts turn 
up at all the better Houston galas) 
golf pro Doug Sanders and Mrs. 
Sanders, Maurice and Sara Aresty, 
Tom Buck and his cute Ann, the 
Benjamin Danzigers, Dr. and Mrs. 
Gayland Steubing, attorney Sandra 
Foster with Ron McWright, Dr. and 
Mrs. Anthony Vila, Joe Javor with 
Marsha Cummings, Larry Marcus, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marion Ackerman III, 
Irene Day (she was chairman John’s 
date) and the Tom Houstons. 

We also saw genial Sam Spritzer 
with Janet Rash, Susan and Evan 
Black, Jim and Nancy Guest, Herb 
Oakes, Jim and Dru Hoos, Cheryll 
Madison Calio, Mr. and Mrs. Joe Da- 
vis, Kasey Kirby, the bubbly TV talk 
show hostess, Betty Ewing, and from 
Beaumont, Julie (Mrs. Harvey) Stein- 
hagen and Ben and Julie Rogers with 
their daughter, Regina, a charming 
young attorney, plus lots of others 
from all over Texas. O 
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home furnishings 


A New Face On An Old 


Yes Grants Furniture Plaza is 
changing its face. We are 
proud to announce that on 
May 12th, 1974 we will take 
a new position in the retail 
furniture industry. That posi- 
tion being part of the 
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Grant Home Furnishings 
Merchandising Division 
Aristar Inc. 

219 South Dixie Hwy. 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Tel. 833-4061 

Hours 9:30-5:30 Mon. & Fri. nights til 9 
Boca Raton, Fort Pierce 

North Palm Beach, Stuart 

Vero Beach, West Palm Beach 


Southeastern United States 
Largest furniture chain, owned 
and operated by Aristar Inc. 
This being reflected by the 
addition of the words home 
furnishings to our base name. 


Because of this move, new ex- 


panded purchasing power 
and other innovations will 
mean savings, service, and 
satisfaction to you our cus- 
tomers. And our long 
standing policies of satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, our decora- 


tor services and our high 
standards of quality and ser- 
vice will all remain un- 
changed. Yes we here at 
Grant Home Furnishings are 
changing our face but not 
our good looks. 


PRIVATE DUTY 


NURSES 


ARE AVAILABLE 
ALL CATEGORIES 


REGISTERED NURSES 
LICENSED PRACTICAL NURSES 
PRACTICAL NURSES 
NURSING ASSISTANTS 
MALE ATTENDANTS 


COMPANION-SITTERS 


@ Night and round the 
clock care is always 
there for you 


@ All employees are 
insured and bonded 


e@ Registered nurse 
supervision 


e Nursing care in hospital 
home or nursing home 


Licensed Nurses in our 
office to counsel with 
you or your doctor 


655-8622 
CALL 


PALM BEACH 
399-6220 
TOLL FREE 
BOCA-NORTH 
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242 S. County Rd., Palm Beach 
855 S. Federal Hwy. Boca Raton 
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BOOKS 


By RUTH KALTENBORN 


Es speaks of love as a mild 
psychosis — ‘“‘It should awaken ener- 
gies, not become their unique object.” 

It has become increasingly appar- 
ent over the years that the great Vi- 
ennese doctor had little use for wom- 
en. They had their place, of course. 
He, himself, particularly enjoyed the 
company of intellectual women, but 
he did not approve of them messing 
around in a man’s world, gumming up 
or otherwise interfering with man’s 
great potential. 

Freud made a few erroneous 
guesses about the responses of the fe- 
male sexual anatomy and then rele- 
gated women (much as Hitler did) to 
Kinder, Kuche & Kirche. 

Times have changed since all 
Freud’s pronouncements were regard- 
ed as Delphic. Author Richard Stern 
deals with some of these changes in a 
fascinating new book, Other Men’s 
Daughters . 

This is an absorbing novel which 
men will find as interesting as women 
— for lately, men have discovered 
that women of all classes expect a bit 
more from life than Freud ever 
dreamed of. 

Today, everywhere, one hears ex- 
asperated middle-aged husbands ex- 
claim to their dissatisfied wives, ‘‘For 
Heaven’s Sake, why don’t you do 
something if you are unhappy? Get a 
job. Take a course. Keep yourself 
busy!” 

Freud would have understood and 
sympathized with the central charac- 
ter of this book, one Dr. Robert Mer- 
riwether, a distinguished Harvard 
physiologist who also serves on the 
college medical staff. He too finds 
that ‘“‘most men diffuse the passion 
that first sustained them.”’ 

Pity the poor woman when this 
happens. Never before have I under- 
stood so well what Oscar Wilde meant 
when he wrote, ‘‘Each man kills the 
thing he loves.” 

Doris Lessing wrote an insightful 
book about this subject last year, The 
Summer Before the Dark. She, of 
course, wrote it from a woman’s point 


of view. Richard Stern in Other Men’s 
Daughters works over the same basic 
material from a masculine outlook 
and that is what makes all the differ- 
ence. This book is unique and is well 
worth serious attention from both 
sexes. 

On the surface, the ancestral Mer- 
riwether home in Cambridge is a hap- 
py one. “In the warm, crannied, sil- 
very parlor, parents and children 
formed an irregular crescent around 
the fire ... Dr. Merriwether feels an 
antique safety here. He drinks a New 
York State Chablis and reads Cymbe- 
line. . . The difficult magic language 
and the mild wine enrich his calm. 
The parlor, the fireclicks, the tiny 
clinks and rattles of supper-making 
from the kitchen, the beauty and mo- 
mentary seriousness of his children 
dissolve the anxiety which has 
gripped him for months ... I am 
peaceful, happy, this is a beautiful 
moment ... he muses.”’ 

But the next moment he is think- 
ing of Cynthia, a lovely young girl 
“for whom he is almost ready to give 
up the thousand formulas which com- 
pose this beautiful human hour.”’ 

It seems his wife of 20 years has 
done a dumb thing. She left the good 
doctor alone for the summer. This 
gave him the time and opportunity to 
fall in love with another man’s daugh- 
ter. 

Sarah, his wife, has failed him in 
other ways too. She has grown older 
and harder, egotistical, self righteous 
and hateful. She catalogued his weak- 
nesses. She called him a grub, while 
she studied Spanish and Italian to get 
a teaching degree. No longer did her 
eyes light with excitement when he 
explained his work to her. 

“How long was it before they 
both realized she not only didn’t fol- 
low, but was bored .’’ 

She served him cornflakes and 
frozen orange juice. They shared the 
same bed. No longer did they make 
love. 

Wife Sarah declared, ‘“‘I am no le- 
gal whore.”’ 
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Admittedly, Dr. Merriwether was 
in a very vulnerable state aside from 
his unsatisfactory sex life. It is “two 
years since he published a paper, four 
or five years since he had done work 
that absorbed him . .. He looks about 
Harvard at the kids, the young girls, 
boys, the hippies, freaks, heads, the 
beauties and the uglies from all over 
the world in every state of dress and 
undress.”’ 

He notices Cynthia (She had ear- 
lier come to his office for The Pill). 
There she was, “‘In a great straw hat 
ringed with blue and gold flowers ... 
She wore blue levis and a flowered 
blouse and was eating an ice cream 
cone. ‘Want a lick?’ 

“Dry as dust, Merriwether licked.” 

From then it’s just a lick and a 
promise until the doctor and the 20- 
year-old student are head over heels 
in love — that state Freud called psy- 
chosis, in their case, not mild. Cyn- 
thia dispenses with all her other lov- 
ers and Dr. Bob overcomes his scru- 
ples that self-fulfillment is self-denial. 
They make love in his home, in a 
friend’s apartment in Philadelphia, at 
the Plaza in New York which, sur- 
prisingly, they view uncharitably. 

“‘A burlesque of high style, it 
made capital of its own creakiness. 
Ozark motels had more efficient com- 
forts ... Cramped, stale, leaking, 
phony-luxe.”’ 

The uneasy lover is reassured by 
a friend who says, ‘“‘No defense is nec- 
essary, Bobbie. In New York, mono- 
gamists, have to defend themselves.” 

Gossip gets about, but the next 
summer is even better when Sarah 
takes the children to Vermont. The 
two lovers spend an enchanting peri- 
od in France interrupted only by a 
visit from Cynthia’s father. But even 
he succumbs to Dr. Bob. A self-made 
millionaire from North Carolina, he 
also had ‘‘a grain of innocent dazzle- 
ment at what could not be achieved, 
for those skills and that knowledge 
which one ‘breathed in,’ which one 
was born to.”’ The men talk amiably. 

Cynthia’s father, who sought out 
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COCOA BEACH 


AN OCEANFRONT CONDOMINIUM 


It you like where youre 
ving, were glad... 
But it you dont... 


Perhaps you should think North .. . about 150 miles. Think 
about Cocoa Beach in Brevard County. Here is Ft. Lauderdale, 
20 years ago, but it can’t ever become as crowded because of 
stringent zoning laws. Uncluttered, easy driving, miles of open 
beach, good, clean water for fishing or swimming with a variety 
of fine restaurants, clubs and excellent shops for your every 
need ... plus a new luxurious oceanfront condominium named 
the 2100 Towers. The 2100 is two, thirteen floor towers now 
rising above the sparkling surf. This is not another ordinary 
condominium .. . start with the site itself - it is the choicest 
piece of property along the ocean, situated next to Fischer 
Park guaranteeing open adjacent land. Then the units... there 
are three models to choose from. The smallest home has over 
1400 sq. ft. of total living area, and unparalled views in all 
directions. When completed (occupancy begins the Fall of 
1974), the 2100 will have every amenity you could dream of, 
including 24 hour doorman security. We sincerely believe the 
2100 to be the most unique, well-designed and constructed 
condominium home on the East Coast of Florida. 


We invite you to inspect us. 


2 BEDROOM — 2 BATH 
$37,950 — $85,950* 
20 Homes UNDER $45,950* 
58 Homes UNDER $54,950* 


*Pre-completion prices for limited time only, subject to change. 


MODELS OPEN DAILY 
305 /783—2100 


2100 North Atlantic Avenue, Cocoa Beach, Florida 
(Under the Giant Crane) 


Please send FREE 2100 Towers Brochure to: 


Name 


Address | 


City State 


FLORIDA COAST CO., REALTORS 


P.O. Box 356, Cocoa Beach, Florida 32931 — 305 / 783—2423 


his daughter like an enraged lion, be- 
comes lamb-like confronted by ‘‘the 
way Merriwether held himself, the 
stretched legs linked above the white 
sneakers, the lift of the head, the dra- 
maless quiet of the voice, the courtesy 
and attentiveness, the naivete of the 
look.” (This is a passage Scott Fitz- 
gerald would have appreciated.) 

Nonetheless, Cynthia’s father sug- 
gests his daughter get some psychiat- 
ric help. ‘““You need extra strength,” 
he cautions, to weather the winds 
ahead. 

With the divorce looming, the 
wife agreeable enough, generous about 
necessary financial arrangements, the 
world is still not rosy for Dr. Bob. 

While he is naturally thin and 
likes good food, Cynthia has to be 
careful to keep her “‘gorgeous’’ figure. 
“She translates recipes for her diet, 
skimmed milk for whole, margarine 
for butter, imitation margarine for 
margarine ... she was on a perma- 
nent diet. Also, she ate standing up. 

“They liked different music .. 
were different about heat — she 
turned radiators on, he off ... they 
could not live in the same apartment; 
their systems were contrary.” 


By the end of the book the lovers 
are still not married, but Dr. Mer- 
riwether feels ‘“‘understanding is trail- 
ing event.’”’ He is on his way up. He 
would “‘fill the void”’ in the book he is 
attempting to write. Cynthia is per- 
mitted to read from his manuscript. 

““You’re the best scientific writer 
in the world,” she says. 

Can man ask for more? 


" . . 1s a passage 
Scott Fitzgerald 
would have liked’ 


You het he can. Is Cynthia sincere? 
“This extravagance undercut the 
praise ... How much had Sarah’s in- 
accuracy deformed his (first) mar- 
riage?”’ 

Fortunately for her, Cynthia is 
diligently studying Japanese. She may 
need it as Dr. Merriwether’s new in- 
spirations diffuse his current passion. 

The most surprising disclosure in 
this book is how sentimental men are 


about the family, the possessions and 
the home life they so easily shuck off. 

As Dr. Merriwether prepares to 
meet his ex-wife for the final alloca- 
tion of possessions, he walks to his old 
home, soon to be sold. ‘‘Dizzied, heart 
bumping arythmically, sweat in eye 
sockets, breath irregular; vasocon- 
striction, arterial distension, glycogen- 
ic rot. In his head, visions of a 
stripped life, no children, no house, no 
money ... Merriwether put down his 
head and cried. It had been decades 
since he’d done that.” 

Husband and ex-wife talk more. 
‘‘To his surprise Merriwether found 
himself once again in tears ... Again 
he left the room, partly to control 
himself, partly to let her see he was 
ashamed of breaking down, partly to 
have a little more of the relief of 
tears.” 

So, men are sentimental too. This 
will come as a surprise to many wom- 
en and I suspect to men as well. 

Maybe men have not been told 
by their forebears ‘‘that one cannot 
have his cake and eat it too”’ or, may- 
be, they have forgotten that for men 
as for women, ‘“Truth comes as light- 
ning strikes.” Oo 


For the Man Who Thought 
He Had Everythino... 


Excalibur. 


Enjoy the classic style and nostalgia of 
the Golden Era plus the performance and 
comfort of the Seventies. Select from 
our beautiful inventory or custom-order 
your own dream car. 


Only *16,900 


F.0.B. Hollywood, Florida 


Exclusive Distributor for Florida and Georgia 


JMPontiac 


2300 N. 60th Avenue, Hollywood, Florida 


SINCE 1919... 


INSURANCE CONSULTANTS AND AGENTS 
IN THE PALM BEACHES 


1118 S. Olive Ave., West Palm Beach 
305-833-1631 


100 Southwest Ave. “‘B,” Belle Glade 


Telephone 961-8950, Dade 621-7536 
By Appointment: Gerald G. Allen, General Manager 
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305-996-3026 
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' oun er @ Some years ago (461 years to be exact), a 


fellow from Europe landed at St. Augustine, 22 
miles down the road from us. He had heard of a fountain that restored youth. 
He wore himself out looking but never found it. 

The land he searched was identical to ours; right on the Atlantic, studded 
with small lakes, palm groves, hammocks, meadows of sawgrass, venerable 
trees and abundant wildlife. 

Poor Ponce. If only he had realized that it was the natural beauty of the 
land, the benevolence of the climate and not a fountain that prolonged youth, 
he would have lived to a vigorous old age instead of disappointed decrepitude. 

At Sawgrass, most of the 1,100 acres are exactly as they were in Ponce de 
Leon’s day. We landscaped only enough for a magnificent championship golf 
course, a Golf Club, Tennis Club, 
a Beach Club and scattered For details plus club dues and fees, mail coupon today 
clusters of spacious, luxurious 
townhomes, villas and fairway 
homesites. ADDRESS 

It’s all waiting to offer the CITY STATE ZIP 
spirit of youth to those who Mail to. Sawgrass, Ltd. Box 600, L, Ponte Vedra Beach, Florida 32082 
feel it ebbing away in the toils 
of commerce. 

Come . . . see for yourself, 
or send for delightfully 
convincing evidence. Developed by Stockton Properties, Inc. 


NAME 


Obtain HUD Property Report from developer and read it before signing anything. HUD neither approves of the offering nor the 
value, if any, of the property. This offering not available to residents of states where prohibited by law. AD 11384 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Visit us for the finest selection 


of colorful award winning orchids. 


FOR YOUR YEAR AROUND PLEASURE 
OR JUST FOR THE SEASON 
RENT 
BLOOMING ORCHID PLANTS 


WHEN YOU'RE AWAY 
YEAR AROUND 
BOARDING SERVICE 


One of the Worlds largest growers 
of fine Orchids 


eM cK eral’s 
Orchid “Range 


LANTANA, FLORIDA 
1801 Hypoluxo Rd. 
(305) 582-2597 


FRANCES LEE KENNEDY, A.I.D. 
peal a Interiors 


Smith —_—~ = 


Selected Imports 


for immediate delivery 
Custom made sofas, sofa beds and chairs-- 
four week delivery 
Reupholstery - carpeting - draperies 


Unusual Shells 
Shell Arrangements 
Shell Jewelry and Mirrors 
Shell Mobiles by Brad Jernigan 


Paramount Theatre Building 
141 North County Road 
655-7898 
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WALKING, 
AROUND 


With The Pedestrian 


WWat is an expert? An expert, 


according to the definition we like 
best, is ‘‘an ordinary man away from 
home.”’ And we do not mean to let 
the opportunity pass, for your Pedes- 
trian has put aside his walking shoes 
and taken to a 727, finding himself a 
good many leagues from home as 
these lines are written. No sooner had 
our wheels touched down at Harts- 
field International Airport in Atlanta 
than — being an ordinary man — we 
felt qualified as an expert. 

Admittedly a rather harsh come- 
uppance awaited us. You see, we 
picked up a newspaper and, came 
upon a line of large, black type read- 
ing, THE PEDESTRIAN. 

What’s this? Our eyes were riv- 
eted. Below the large, black type was 
a line in lower case reading ‘‘a power- 
ful man ... and his secret.” 

Now really, the folks didn’t have 
to go to all that trouble. Just any old 
red carpet would have been enough. 
Of course we did savor that descrip- 
tion, ‘‘a powerful man,” not certain 
whether it referred to the awesome 
power of the printed word or to the 
fact that we do twenty push-ups ev- 
ery morning. But what about “... 
and his secret’? Someone was con- 
fused. We hadn’t harbored a secret 
since the days of our youth when we 
learned that Herman Kraus had a 
crush on Annabel Brown. Oh well, 
perhaps this was rhetorical license in- 
tended to suggest that the Pedestrian, 
powerful man that he is, knew a little 
something that Brezhnev, Chou and 
Kissinger didn’t know. 

We read on: “‘An awesome accom- 
plishment marked by glittering integ- 
rity ...’. This was a quote from Ju- 
dith Crist (and here we hadn’t even 
known she read the column). 

We’ve already admitted it was a 
comeuppance, and it was, to discover 
that what we were so passionately 
reading was an advertisement for 
Maximilian Schell’s new movie, The 
Pedestrian. We shrunk abashedly into 
our humble roll as an expert, leaving 
power and secrets to Mr. Schell, con- 


soled only by the acquisition of a new 
line, ‘‘If you like the column wait ’til 
you see the movie.”’ 

Being away from Palm Beach 
generates within us instant nostalgia. 
We started missing our town from the 
moment those agile-fingered ferrets at 
the airport did to our hand-luggage 
what we, as an inquisitive child, once 
did to a Big Ben alarm clock. Nor did 
they do a much better job of getting 
our hand-luggage back together than 
we did with the clock. No complaints, 
mind you. We’ve been to Cuba, and 
we have no desire to be bargained for 
on the sand of Kuwait. 

However, becoming an expert 
once we left home, we couldn’t help 
judging (favorably) the way hand- 
luggage is searched at Hartsfield In- 
ternational. You just set it on a con- 
veyor track; it moves along through a 
tunnel where it is electronically 
scanned; then it pops out and you 
pick it up without so much as a box 
of cough drops having been disturbed. 
Somehow it seemed more civilized 
than that rummage-sale scene at the 
security counter when we left Palm 
Beach. 

Nostalgia, as we said, set in im- 
mediately. We were just gaining alti- 
tude over Chilean Avenue and already 
had the Browningesque feeling, ‘‘Oh, 
to be in England,” although our mind 
substituted Palm Beach. We are, as 
steady readers know, not a long time 
Palm Beacher (this will be our fifth 
summer). We do not personally re- 
member the town when Pillsbury was 
in flower. But, fleeing from Connecti- 
cut winters, we are happy that here 
Frost is in Town Hall instead of on 
the pumpkin. 

Perhaps it was the influence of 
Maximilian Schell’s Pedestrian and his 
secret which got us thinking Machia- 
vellian thoughts during our absence. 
We shall have returned to Palm 
Beach by the time these words appear 
and the season’s flock of snowbirds 
will have de-migrated to their north- 
ern sanctuaries. It is not that we do 
not love them, but the thought that 
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NON-SURGICAL FACE REJU 
ON SINCE 1959 NON-S 


MIAMI SINCE 1959 
S tol CLINIC 


5336 S.W. RED ROAD PHONE (305) 667-2302 
Two blocks west of OST S or lees) on Red Road 


e THE TIME TESTED TECHNIQUES. OF M IAMI'S. STA 
YOUTHFUL CLINIC MAKE USE OF A PRINCIPLE 
LIES WITHIN NATURE ITSELF. —— 
@ LIVING CELLS OF THE HUMAN SKIN. WILL R 
ERATE. oo : 
-@ WHEN THE PROTEIN IN THE EPIDERMAL CELLS ° °® THERE. Is NO” SURGERY 
THE OLD WRINKLED SKIN IS ALTERED BY SPECIAL NO SCARS OR UNNATURAL 
CHEMICAL FORMULAS, ‘NEW TISSUE STARTS TO) 
GROW. THE CELLS ACTUALLY REPRODUCE THEM- 
: 7. OWN IMAGE OVER A PERIOR oO 
TEN TO TWELVE DAYS. i 
@ YOU EMERGE WITH NEW SKIN. THAT IS NORMAL 
IN BOTH STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION BUT WITH- é 


‘BROCHURE ON REQUEST 
_ Unretouched 35mm photog 


more and more are considering mak- 
ing Palm Beach home year ’round 
sends a chill through the vertebrae. 

Perhaps we townies could stem 
the tide by bombarding those who 
have flown north with letters saying, 
in effect, “It is simply ghastly here in 
the summertime. We are swimming in 
humidity and gasping for breath. Our 
soft-boiled eggs are hard-boiled by 
the time we get them to the table. The 
windows in our cars are bursting with 
the heat like popcorn, and the streets 
are molten (six people got stuck fast 
trying tocross Royal Palm Way).” 

Propaganda of this type might 
keep Palm Beach quiet and delight- 
fully uncrowded in the summertime, 
we thought evilly. The balmy delights 
of June and July would remain our 
secret. It would be traitorous to hint 
to anyone up north of the resplen- 
dence of the poinciana in full bloom 
(which snowbirds never see), or of the 
long summer evenings which caress 
the spirit, or of days fragrant as the 
balm of Gilead. 

Dwelling upon this diabolical 
scheme, we felt a tug at our sleeve. It 
was conscience. The truth, as we have 
experienced it, is that Palm Beach is 
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MAKES YOUR HOME A SHOWPLACE 
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magnificent ten and a half months of 
the year. Agreed, the last two weeks 
in August and all of September could 
be given back to the Seminoles. But 
then you do want some time, don’t 
you, for your trip to Bhutan or Tierra 
del Fuego or your visit to Cousin 
Elizabeth in Milwaukee? 

In our new-found role as an ex- 
pert (at least until the ordinary man 
returns home), we hit upon one idea 
for the further embellishment of Palm 
Beach. What our town needs is a 
walking street. And this is not, please 
believe, sheer Pedestrian chauvinism. 
Walking streets (no automobiles al- 
lowed) are the glories of so many Eu- 
ropean cities. 

Take Copenhagen’s Stroeget, the 
fashionable walking street running 
from King’s Square to Town Hall. 
Danes call it “‘the liveliest kilometer 
you have ever walked.” It is lined 
with splendid shops, decked with 
flowers, and punctuated with side- 
walk cafes. What traveler doesn’t re- 
member Illums Bolighus, with its 
practical art works in wood, glass, 
and silver? 

In Belgrade there is Skadarska, a 
walking street of good food and gypsy 
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music. One can eat at the Three Hats 
or the Two Stags or simply stroll 
along listening to sidewalk string or- 
chestras, stopping to browse among 
the works of local artists or buy a 
piece of antique jewelry from a ven- 
dor in a resplendent carriage which an 
archduke may have ridden in one 
day. 

In our mind’s eye we could see 
Worth Avenue without the endless 
jam of automobiles snarling at each 
other in competition for parking 
spaces. One modern ramp garage 
could rid the street of all its cars, 
leaving it wide open to strolling shop- 
pers. It wouldn’t be long before Mar- 
shall Grant and his orchestra would 
be playing on a bandstand at the in- 
tersection of Hibiscus, Channing Hare 
would be painting portraits on a side- 
walk easel, and Dysie Davie would be 
hawking jewelry creations from a 
classic Rolls Royce. 

On his balcony overlooking Worth 
Avenue from the upper reaches of Ad- 
dison Mizner’s old house, Mortimer 
Sachs would survey the scene and 
probably conclude that the Pedestrian 
should never have left home. 

— Howard Whitman 
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DEEP SHAGGY ALL NYLON 

PLUSH PILE FOR LASTING 
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COLORS 


3234 SOUTH DIXIE 
WEST PALM BEACH 


PHONE 655-1500 - 833-3230 


Ask For: 


WALTER 
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The Fairfield Inn 
at Sapphire Valley puts you on top 


Country elegance... 

A scene of highlands and 
sleeping waters, mountain 
green and mist. A silent place 
at evening. A magic place at 
sunrise. 

The Fairfield Inn, nestled 
on a woody hillside high in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
North Carolina puts it all at 
your doorstep. 

A historic retreat crafted 
in every detail for pleasurable 
living, the Fairfield Inn is an 
on-going preservation of great 
Southern hostelry. Nowhere 
are the traditions and natural 
blessing of Sapphire more 
appreciated. 

A variety of activities 
range from hunting gems to 
fishing in one of our many 
crystal water lakes and 
streams. 

Play golf on a legendary 
great among championship 
Carolina courses or play 
tennis on one of our all 
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of a glorious scene. 


The Fairfield Inn at Sap- 
phire Valley. They finally made 
a retreat that has something 

for everyone and every desire. 
Jt’s country elegance at it’s best. 


weather or clay courts. But if 
you just want to be lazy, there Tell me more about Sapphire. 


is no better place from which Sapphire Valley / Sapphire, N.C. 28774 


to daydream than our 
Veranda overlooking lovely 


Lake Fairfield. uae 
@ndworthe nature lovers perc 
we give you the peaceful, un- 
spoiled natural beauty of the ai 
Blue Ridge Mountains to 
ride, roam and climb. ayn ae 


Of course, the Inn itself 
offers you only the most 
excellent accommodations for 
pleasurable ae and dining. 


7) Sapphire Valley 


Sa e N.C. 28774, PHONE (704) 743-3441 


Chalets and a golfers’ pavilion rim the course 
at Hound Ears, left. Equestrians discover 
5,000-foot Beech Mountain, below, located 
near Banner Elk (Photos Courtesy North 
Carolina Travel and Promotion Office). 


Western Carolina 
Resorts for All Seasons 


By LOUIS GEORGE 


WAVE North Carolina, where 
the soaring splendor of the Black 
Mountains blends with the Blue 
Ridge chain high in the sky, is a year 
round playland. Between 5,950 foot 
Grandfather Mountain and 6,684 foot 
Mount Mitchell stretches the top of 
the southland, highpoint east of the 
Mississippi. 

The monumental magic of this 
land of crests is threaded with a trac- 
ery of highways right up to mile-high 
promontories for captivating views. 
Along the way, forest and wilderness 
are dotted with modern resorts and 
recreation equipment. 

The highland region of North 
Carolina is a hobbyist’s delight from 
rock hounding to photography and 
bird watching. Historic exhibits com- 
pliment artisan crafts, folk or profes- 
sional drama festivals. There’s a world 
of wildflowers and formal gardens. 

Around Boone, a somewhat bash- 


ful spot of modest spirit but natural 
beauty in the eastern reaches of the 
northwest, appear such names as Sev- 
en Devils Mountain Resort, Beech 
Mountain, Hound Ears, Blowing 
Rock, Invershiel, Grandfather Moun- 
tain Club and Sugar Mountain. 

Valley floor and hillsides abound 
with flora, and in a succession of sea- 
sons include wild strawberries, black- 
berries and blueberries. There are 
scores of varieties of trees. Indeed, 
the entire northwest of North Caroli- 
na is a floral delight for several 
months. 

Besides glorious nature, warm- 
hearted, imaginative men make the 
Carolina mountains a marvel. On 
Grandfather Mountain, more than a 
mile high in the Blue Ridge, are two 
popular summer events: “‘Winging on 
the Mountain’’ in June, and the 
Highland Games and Gather of Scot- 
tish Clans in July. 
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Golfing at facilities like Springdale Golf 
Course, right, is a popular summer 
sport in western North Carolina, 

(Travel and Promotion Office Photo). 
Opposite, Daniel Boone Native Gardens 
gives visitors a look at pioneer life, and 
it's a Swiss-Bavarian style central ski lift 


for sportsmen at Banner Elk, (Hern). 


A summer attraction in Boone is 
Horn in the West, an outdoor drama 
which relates the story of Daniel 
Boone and the settlement of the 
mountains, while adjacent to the am- 
phitheater are the Daniel Boone Na- 
tive Gardens. An authentic mountain 
cabin harks back to pioneer days in 
that glen, and nearby is a fascinating 
historic general store that now sells 
mementoes. 

Western North Carolina has a va- 
riety of offerings for every age and 
interest. Nature lovers are drawn to 
the Linville Caverns adjacent to 
Grandfather Mountain. Visitors stroll 
along a path beside an underground 
stream. Especially intriguing in the 
caverns are the centuries old stalac- 
tite and stalagmite formations. 

Blowing Rock, another natural 
curiosity not far away, was developed 
in the 1880s. It juts over the Johns 
River Gorge at an elevation of over 
4,000 feet, and is reached by a strik- 
ing suspension footbridge. 

Typical too, of goodwill men in 
the mountains, is Cone Park, the for- 
mer estate of the late Moses H. Cone, 
a Greensboro industrialist. The splen- 
did Cone home, Flattop Manor, is now 
a museum and craft center set in 
well-kept gardens with marvelous 
views over the countryside. 

Prominent Floridians, and fami- 
lies from all over the Southeast have 
long frequented refreshing North Car- 
olina. Many now have second homes 
in the Blowing Rock area, while oth- 
ers have become residents in such 
beauty spots as Linville, Lenoir and 
Hound Fars. Still others prefer the 
university village life of charming 
Boone. 

In Blowing Rock, the Thomas 
Sniveleys, from Winter Haven’s Sniv- 
eley Citrus Groves, have a summer 
house. Mr. and Mrs. J. Y. Arnold of 
Palm Beach reside a good part of the 
year in the Laurel Park section. Other 
Floridians in the area in summer in- 
clude Flanders Holland, director of 
the School of Performing Arts, Nor- 
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ton Gallery, Dr. and Mrs. M. S. La- 
zaron and Neil McGinnis. Dr. James 
Lyons, who formerly had a clinic in 
Miami, now practices in Blowing 
Rock during summer. Mrs. Lyons, 
formerly the widow of National Air- 
lines’ George Baker, and Dr. Lyons 
have recently built there, as have 
Palm Beach architect Robert Gott- 
fried and his wife. 

In Lenoir, the J. E. Broyhills re- 
side on Wonderland Drive in one of 
the area’s loveliest homes, built on 
several levels of a hillside with mag- 
nificent views of Grandfather Moun- 
tain. The Broyhills direct the world’s 
largest family-owned furniture compa- 
ny. 

Truly, men have left a kindly 
mark on these grand mountains. Ju- 
lian and Hugh Morton, of Grandfa- 
ther Mountain and Invershiel, have 
created an authentic Scottish village 
and scene of the Scottish Games in 
July. Invershiel is a handsome private 


club built in dressed stone from the 
nearby mountains. The Scottish vil- 
lage, however, is open to the public 
and has a unique gift shop facing the 
road to nearby Linville. 

The village of Linville was named 
after two brothers, William and John 
Linville, killed by Indians in 1766. In 
the 1800s, Donald MacRae and his 
sons purchased 16,000 acres, and 
fourth and fifth generation MacRaes 
continue to live in the area. Chessie 
and George D. MacRae still direct 


the superb resort of Sugar Mountain 


at Banner Elk. 

Linville is perhaps the most ele- 
gant community in this region of 
North Carolina. Great houses in the 
village include Huddlestone, residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eldon Stevenson, In 
the Rough, home of Mr. and Mrs. Lle- 
wellyn Miller, and summer abodes of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Earle Greene, 
and Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Cramer Jr., 
to name but a few prominent resi- 
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dents. Here, great stone houses and 
meticulously kept gardens are in the 
peaceful shade of giant evergreens 
and majestic purple mountains that 
afford precious seclusion and restful 


scenery. 

Happily for the visitors, Linville 
| also boasts hotel and lodge facilities. 
The Esceola Lodge is a handsome, 
complete resort set among vast lawns 
and pines. Its weathered timbers have 
quiet elegance, and the grounds in- 
clude an 18-hole golf course, swim- 
ming pool, tennis courts, riding sta- 
bles and a recreation center. The 
stunning wood interiors and easy 
chairs give a homelike warm welcome 
that has become a precious rarity. 

Near Linville, and only minutes 
away from Beech Mountain, is Lin- 
ville Land Harbor, situated in mid- 
land country of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. A 65-acre lake proffers ex- 
cellent trout fishing, boating and sail- 
ing. 
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At Blowing Rock, the Hound 
Ears Lodge and Club is an exclusive 
resort with facilities for all winter and 
summer sports. The main clubhouse is 
at the foot of a handsome valley 
whose tree-covered slopes are dotted 
with large chalets that form this resi- 
dential colony. Hound Ears facilities 
include a superb 18-hole golf course 
and a lovely heated pool located in a 
half hidden stone grotto surrounded 
by huge trees. 

The Hound Ears Lodge offers 
guest accommodations in fine chalet 
suites. One may motor to the resort, 
of course, but only 20 minutes away 
is the private Beech Mountain Air- 
port, whose 4,600 foot paved runway 
can handle most private aircraft. 

To get around the mountains, in 
more down-to-earth fashion with 
imagination, many visitors board the 
Tweetsie Railroad that runs between 
Boone and Blowing Rock. The nar- 
row-gauge line’s steam locomotive 


‘ train is attacked by Indians, held up by 


outlaws, and ends well in a Western town ’ 


puffs through the rugged mountain 
terrain at precisely the right pace to 
savor the scenery. En route, the train 
is attacked by Indians, held up by 
outlaws, and ends well in a western 
town. Harry Robbins, owner of the 
Tweetsie Line, also operates the near- 
by 138-room Mayview Manor built in 
the ’20s from mountain chestnut. 

Harry and Grover Robbins, plus a 
score of millionaires, built Beech 
Mountain near Banner Elk. This su- 
perbly forested 9,000 acre community 
on steep mountainsides has three ho- 
tels, namely Beech Alpen Inn, Top of 
Beech Mountain Inn and Village Inn. 

High atop Beech Mountain is the 
Land of Oz, a make believe place 
reached by funicular gondolas. Up 
near the sky is the fantasy land of 
Dorothy, and all the lovable charac- 
ters such as the Tin Man, the Cow- 
ardly Lion and the blustery Old Wiz- 
ard. Above, is the Pinnacle, the top of 
5,600-foot Beech Mountain that 
boasts the highest ski resort in east- 
ern America. 

A bit farther west is Seven Devils, 
in a high valley plateau rimmed with 
seven towering peaks, about midway 
between Boone and Linville. The 
three-mile long valley centers on the 
17-acre spring-fed Devil’s Lake. More 
than 20 miles of scenic, winding roads 
link the 18-hole golf course, five ski 
slopes, tennis courts, stables and care- 
fully planned picnic areas. 

From the meadow next to Four 
Diamond Ridge, one of the seven 
peaks, visitors can survey Beech 
Mountain, Sugar Mountain Resort 
and even Mount Mitchell. 

Hanging Rock Mountain, highest 
of the ‘‘devils,” overlooks the par 71 
course that_is 6,200 yards long. In 
winter Hanging Rock has five ski 
runs. In spring it is blanketed with 
wildflowers. In summer, hikers scram- 
ble to choice picnic spots under 
shade-cool pines. 

Truly, Banner Elk, Boone, Blow- 
ing Rock and Linville group resorts 
for all seasons. O 
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From hilltop apartments at Sapphire Valley 
above, is view of native mountain laurel, 
the trout-full Horsepasture River flowing 
through the valley, below, and, opposite 
page, beautiful Trays Island Creek cascade. 


ole soft, sloping mountainsides 
of Western North Carolina, with its 
many resort home communities have 
drawn families from far and near who 
now nestle happily amid lush green 
foliage, velvety lawns come summer- 
time, are awed by the brilliant fall, 
thrill to snow-capped mountain peaks 
and can’t wait to see spring burst 
forth in all its glory. 

Peopled by real folk who have a 
yen for a change of scene and pace, 
Sapphire Valley (60 miles southwest 
of Ashville, N.C., between Cashiers 
and Brevard on Highway 64) has 
been a tradition since 1896, drawing 
those who want to unwind, ‘“‘reelax,”’ 
get away from it all, and it was thus 


in 1896 when Deerfield Inn at Sap- 
phire opened, catering to those who 
crave fun, peace and quiet from the 
social rat-race. 

Known as Sapphire Valley Inn 
when Palm Beacher Eugene M. How- 
erdd Sr., discovered this heavenly 
acreage in 1956, Realtec Inc., Sap- 
phire Valley Development Corp. of 
Fort Lauderdale bought the inn and 
5,700 acres from the Howerdd family 
in 1971, giving it back the original 
name, Deerfield Inn, now refurbished 
and redecorated without disturbing 
the elegant Victorian atmosphere. 

Since the development company 
took over the vast acreage including 
70-acre Lake Deerfield in a Blue 


\ 


fee citer 
a rainy spell 
young and old 


alike, wade 
the rivers and 


creeks looking 
for gemstones 
washed from 
the heights.’ 


[ts All in the Family at 
SAPPHIRE VALLEY 


By BETTY RAVESON 


Ridge Mountain valley, construction 
was first in condominiums, later in 
homesites in the Holly Forest area of 
Sapphire Valley. Ninety-five apart- 
ments and townhouses are on the hill- 
top above the inn, 29 others a mile 
away in the woods section and 473 
homesites in Holly Forest. 

Back in 1896 the ‘‘flatlanders”’ 
from Florida, Charleston, Savannah, 
Augusta and Atlanta had to find 
means other than today’s family car 
to arrive at the 85-room Deerfield 
Inn. It was an arduous journey, so 
they stayed there for weeks, months, 
the summer season. Today, as during 


the Howerdd regime, guests from ev- 
(Continued on page 60) 


Tuit 
with High Spirits 


ust as fashions have ins and 
outs, styles in foods change. In the 
dessert category, cheesecake, baked 
Alaska and rainbow parfaits are said 
to be out. Definitely in are fresh 
fruits with wine and high spirits. 

Most fruits go well together and 
most are compatible with wine — 
naturally fermented grape juice — or 
spirits, whether Kirsch, Cointreau, 
bourbon or gin. 

There is no better time for imbi- 
bing in spirited desserts than summer- 
time when the best of fresh fruits are 
available. Now that the apricot har- 
vest is in the markets, you might be- 
gin with this exotic fruit which claims 
a royal beginning in China. 

Old-fashioned crock fruits have 
made a strong comeback. They are 
expensive to buy, so why not start 
your own crock with fruits as they 
come in season. Before long, you’ll 
have a luscious preserve to enjoy 
now, and as a special June in January 
treat. 
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By ROSA TUSA 


All you do is fill a large crock 
with fresh raw fruit, sugar, and a lib- 
eral lacing of spirits. The spirits pre- 
serve the fruit so that no cooking is 
needed. Start with any fruit — apri- 
cots, peaches, plums, pineapple, ap- 
ples, pears, grapes — and combine 
with sugar, according to proportions 
given in the recipe. Turn into a very 
large crock or jar, since it fills up 
(and empties) faster than you think. 

Pour enough brandy, rum or oth- 
er spirits into the crock to come just 
above the fruit. Cover and keep in a 
cool dry place. Continue adding fruit, 
sugar and spirits until the crock is 
filled. Then let it mellow for at least a 
week. You can start dipping in after 
that, but the flavor keeps improving 
with age. 

Serve this fruit preserve as a com- 
pote, as a sauce for ice cream or 
pound cake, as a relish with meat or 
poultry. 

Peel the fruit if necessary (peach- 
es, apricots, pears, apples and pineap- 


Old-fashioned crockec 
fruits—a spirited desse ; 

that’s perfect fo 1 
summertime or anytime)| 


| 
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ple). Remove pits and cut up, but 
don’t make the pieces too small; each 
fruit should be identifiable. 

Weigh prepared fresh fruit and 
turn into a large bowl. Add an equal 
amount of sugar by weight. If you 
don’t have a scale, measure fruit by 
cups and add about %4 cup sugar for 
each cup fruit. Let stand about an 
hour, stirring occasionally. Add nuts 
if desired, but no extra sugar with 
them. 

Spoon fruit, nuts and sugar into a 
large crock or jar. Pour spirits over to 
cover (brandy, rum, bourbon or other 
whiskey). Put lid on crock and keep 
in a cool, dry place. 

When crock is full, let stand at 
least a week, preferably longer, before 
starting to use. Stir gently before 
spooning out fruit. 

Whenever adding fresh fruit to 
crock, follow above proportions on 
fruit and sugar and add more spirits 
to cover fruit. Stir well with each ad- 

(Continued on page 54) 
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THE GREAT 
GADABOUTS 


oe put-ons for her from Sportique, and 
the guy goes gallivanting in Gerard's terrific togs. 
A happening staged by photographer John 
Haynsworth at the Goodyear blimp in Miami. 
Stephen Burrow’s matte jersey tribute to the lady 
in red shares the limelight with a Renoma suit. 


See into a comfortable mood, the versatile 
Renoma suit takes a leisurely drift through the 

clouds. And along for the ride, the Blassport sharkskin 
pantsuit, accessorized with a Cornflower necklace. 
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ornflower takes a fashionable bow with 
the three-piece skirt suit in dusty blue. 
Windowpane checks distinguish the Ted Lapidus 
blazer, shown with Alexandre trousers. 
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Wally 
Findlay: 
Man 
Among 
Masters 


Like the paintings 
he sells, he’s 
bold, colorful 
and quite 


understandable. 


By HOWARD WHITMAN 


Staff photos by Tom Purin 
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“ce 


believe we are the only art galleries in the world 
that are computerized,’ said Wally Findlay. He reached 
across the desk in his office virtually lined with wall-to- 
wall masterworks (Utrillo, Maclet, Quizet) and added, ‘“‘I 
just happen to have a print-out right here.’’ He then pro- 
ceeded to answer several of my questions: 

e@ The Findlay Galleries (in Palm Beach, Paris, New 
York, Chicago and Beverly Hills) had on hand, at the 
time, an inventory of 9,570 pieces of art. 

@ They were worth, all told, ‘‘over $20,000,000.’ Here 
he admitted he was paraphrasing the computer. ‘I don’t 
care to say exactly how much over $20,000,000.” 

e@ The most costly was a $2,000,000 Cezanne, acquired 
in 1973, the largest of all Cezannes, eight by thirteen feet. 

@ The least costly was a $250 watercolor (unless you 
include lithographs which go for as low as $85). 

@ The Findlay Galleries sold $9,514,000 worth of art 
last year, a 47 percent increase over the year before. 

These are the nitty-gritty which make Walstein Ches- 
ter Findlay, descendant of a Scotch-Irish family which 
came here shortly after the Mayflower and has been ped- 
dling art for more than’a hundred years, one of the most 
envied dealers in the world. Also one of the readiest targets 
for avant-garde connoisseurs and critics who regard him 
variously as a merchandizer, a peddler of tourist art, an 
old hat conservative who refuses to like a picture unless he 
can understand it. 

He wants the buyer to understand it, too. Rarely will 
you find visitors to a Findlay gallery standing before a 
painting whispering, ‘‘What’s that supposed to be?’”’ When 
Wally Findlay descended from the Sinai of the art world 
the first commandment he brought to his flock was ‘“‘No 
fads.’’ And so his galleries have religiously avoided pop art, 
op art, collages, kinetics, funk art, abstractions such as a 
white squiggle on a field of black, or assemblages such as 
a pair of feet in work man’s shoes protruding from a frame 
and labeled ‘“‘Class Struggle.” 

No, in Findlay’s inventory one finds the easily under- 
stood leopards and giraffes of Gustavo Novoa, the farm 
scenes of Yolande Ardissone, the seascapes of Gaston Se- 
bire, the prancing horses of Jean Lareuse, and the hot- 
colored beaches and bicycles and girls of Nicola Simbari. 
All these are easily understood, also pleasing, also beauti- 
ful. This, Wally Findlay truly believes, is what art should 
be. He doesn’t want it to disturb you or confuse you or 
confound you. As with the classic criteria for literature be- 


Nee 2 0 oh ena, 
Mrs. Ben Silberstein, left, greets Wally Findlay, Simone Karoff (Find- 
lay’s executive vice president), and artist Nicola Simbari at opening. 
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For Walstein 
Chester Findlay, 
left, whose 
family has been 
selling art more 
than a hundred 
years, home 

is where 

the art is. 
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fore a certain sickness set in, he feels art should edify, en- 
lighten, or inspire — preferably all three. And if you are 
going to shell out good money, it should give you pleasure. 

Figures belching forth from the Findlay computer give 
certain substance to these notions. Selling over nine-and-a- 
half million dollars worth of paintings in a year’s time is no 
mean feat. If critics scoff, Wally Findlay’s smiling answer 
is, ‘Who are they?’’ And the smile broadens as he notes 
the demise of fad-after fad in the world of far-out painting 
and the inexorable return to realism which is rampant to- 
day. 

If art is to make a statement, Findlay wants that 
statement to be clear and definite — about the same way 
Hemingway felt about a declarative English sentence. 

Echoing the mentor — at least the commercial mentor 
— one of Findlay’s stars, Simbari, takes his palette knife 
to canvas with the prime idea of communicating. He chides 
unpainterly painters who deliver canvases without meaning 
(or without apparent meaning) as being uncommitted. As 
an Italian, the way he puts it is, ‘‘They have never loved a 
woman.” I doubt, though, if this is really the criterion. 
Many have done that and still can’t paint. 

If Findlay’s computer had a voice it would probably 
explain the big sales volume and the 47 per cent increase in 
one year as the plain and simple result of marketing logic. 
The people who go wild over sudden new trends in art — 
op, pop, funk, minimalism, conceptualism, earth art — are 
usually young and have no money. The people with money 
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Findlay’s active schedule includes playing host on opening nights, 
right, and conferring with his salesmen in his living room, above. 


to buy art are usually old, established (or over the hill, 
depending on how you look at it) conservative, comfort- 
able with the old ways and uncomfortable with the new. If 
you wanted to sell, really sell, which group would you cater 
to? The Delphic computer would probably come up with 
the parable of Willie Sutton, the famous bank robber. 
When Willie was asked why he robbed banks, he said, 
““That’s where the money is.”’ 

Wally Findlay’s grandfather, William Wadsworth 
Findlay, started the family in the art business in 1870 in, 
of all unlikely places, the then frontier town of Kansas 
City, Mo. He called his establishment ‘‘Findlay Art 
Rooms” and dealt mainly in artists’ supplies and picture 
frames. These were the days of horses and hitching posts, 
and the social center of town was the pool hall. There was 
a kid named Remington working as a rack boy in the pool 
hall, not a very industrious kid from the proprietor’s view- 
point; he’d run out front every chance he got to draw 
sketches of the horses at the hitching post. Right, this was 
the later-to-be-famous Frederic Remington and William 
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Wadsworth Findlay discovered him. Even today it only 
takes one such discovery to make good in the art field and 
after this Grandfather Findlay, like Remington’s horses, 
was off and running. 

The family art business was carried on by Wally’s fa- 
ther, Walstein Chester Findlay Sr., who didn’t see why 
paintings couldn’t be sold from door to door like Fuller 
brushes. He bought Wally an automobile, gave him $100, 
loaded the car with 18 paintings, and dispatched him to 
the town of Pawhuska, Okla. Why Pawhuska? Wally was 
later to find out. His immediate concern was the $100. 

“That won’t leave me enough money to eat on,’ he 
complained to his father. 

“Tf you get hungry, sell paintings,’’ counseled the elder 
Findlay. 

After the long drive to Pawhuska, Wally began casing 
the town. He found a large brick house. It had a sprinkler 
system in the front lawn, the first he had ever seen. It had 
three Cadillacs in the garage. It didn’t take a genius to 
conclude there was money behind those bricks. 

Mrs. Ida McKinley lived there, he discovered from the 
local postman. When he called at the house, Mrs. McKin- 
ley, who was an Osage Indian — and blind — said she 
would be glad to “look at” his pictures. He brought all 18 
canvases into the house and patiently traced her index fin- 
ger over the paintings, explaining their content. Before he 
left she had bought all 18 of them and paid him $18,000. 

This may have been crucial, a commercial version of 
the Freudian primal scene, in the development of Wally 
Findlay, international art dealer. First, he realized that if 
he could sell paintings to a blind woman, he could sell to 
anybody. Second, he understood why his father had sent 
him to Pawhuska: it was the capital of the Osage Indian 
Nation, on whose land oil had been discovered. Remember 
Sutton — ‘‘That’s where the money is.”’ 

Wally has two younger brothers, David and William, 
and a younger sister, Helen, all of whom were involved in 
the family art business when Walstein Sr., made his big 
move to Chicago in 1932. Here the fragmentation of the 
family began. As a large New York gallery owner recently 
said to me, “If the Findlays would all stick together they 
could beat the world, but they all want to go off on their 
own.” Wally started the trend when he left the family 
business to found his own gallery in Chicago in 1938. He 
has been a loner ever since, his brother William being with 
him sporadically, his brother David battling with him in 
the courts over rival galleries in New York, and only sister 
Helen participating in his organization today. 

The Wally Findlay Galleries spread to Palm Beach in 
1961, to New York in 1964, to Paris in 1971, to Beverly 
Hills in 1973 and in the same year, by arrangement with 
Japanese investors, to Kyoto and Sapporo, Japan. 

Wally’s modus operandi is distinctly his own. Unlike 
most gallery operators he does not sell a painter’s work on 
commission, taking the customary 30 per cent — or today 
more likely 40 to 50 per cent — plus charging the artist for 
the cost of catalogs, invitations, and the booze and goodies 
handed out at the vernissages now more commonly known 
as opening night parties. Wally picks up the tab for every- 
thing (some of his more lavish openings cost $4,000). But 
his computer also gobbles up the entire sales price of pain- 
tings which are sold. 

Where does the artist come in? On the dotted line. 
Wally has his painters (43 of them at the moment) on ex- 
clusive contract. They paint only for Findlay Galleries and 

(Continued on page 58) 
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one with the Wind brings to 
( ying Greek Rival mansions, 

rolling red clay, Georgia coun- 
tryside planted with row upon row of 
cotton, soft summer nights, fiercely 
proud men and Rhett Butler, willful 
women and Scarlett O’Hara. 

But to Olivia de Havilland, her 
role as Melanie in Gone with the Wind 
meant a heady rocket ride to super- 
stardom, followed by a series of roles 
typecasting her as the sweet, demure 
gentlewoman she so convincingly 
played in the Civil War epic. 

“T went to a Gone with the Wind 
revival premier in Atlanta recently, 
and I was the only one of the original 
cast of stars still living — Vivien 
Leigh, Clark Gable, Leslie Howard — 
all of them are gone. But when the 
film flashed upon the screen, there 
they were, once again in all their vi- 
brant life and joyful reunion,’’ she 
smiled softly. 

Today, a matronly 58 after two 
marriages and as many children, Miss 
de Havilland gently but firmly denies 
that she was ever typecast, but the 
cinema myth persists, documented 
through news clips and biographical 
data. 

In Palm Beach recently on the 
first leg of a month-long lecture tour, 
Miss de Havilland greeted her audi- 
ence at the Society of the Four 
Arts gratefully: ‘““The years and the 
pounds do accumulate. Thank you for 
recognizing me.’’ 

The figure may be fuller, but the 
face is as familiar as any phrase from 
Gone with the Wind — ‘‘Lawdy, Miss 
Scarlett, I don’ know nuthin’ ’bout 
birthin’ no babies.”’ ‘Frankly, my 
dear, I don’t give a damn.” “I will 
think about that tomorrow. After all, 
tomorrow is another day.’’ — and the 
manner is as serene and doting as 
Melanie’s had ever been. 

“The core of Melanie’s matter 
and source of her strength was love,”’ 
Miss de Havilland explained in her 
best story-telling voice. 

“It was this love that directed her 
relationship with every individual. I 
felt her love, her trust, her faith and 
her happiness. For, together with 
many other things, Melanie was a 
perfectly happy woman. She was, in 
fact the woman I wanted to be ... 
the woman I was not ... the woman 
I may never be,” she confessed with 
an apparently well-rehearsed demure 
smile. 

On the one hand denying any dal- 
liance with the ‘‘Melanie image” and 
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on the other cultivating a strong per- 
sonality tie with the role which boost- 
ed her career, Miss de Havilland in 
deed if not in word acknowledges her 
debt to Melanie. 

When Gen. Sherman made his 
long sweep through Georgia, it was 
Melanie, not Scarlett, GWTW aficia- 
nados will recall, who displayed the 
courage, fortitude and determination 
needed for survival. 

Born July 1, 1916, in Tokyo of 
British parents, but raised in Califor- 
nia, Miss de Havilland turned down a 
scholarship to Mills College to pursue 
a Hollywood career. Today, she re- 
calls that she learned her first big les- 
son about survival in Hollywood’s cel- 
luloid jungle from her role as Melanie. 


LIVIA 
phe 


‘A woman who has 
learned her 
survival lesson as 
well as Olivia 
de Havilland cannot 


long be idle.’ 


By DOROTHY GRAY 


“T looked at Scarlett and I knew 
she meant strong physical survival of 
a generation past, but Melanie meant 
spiritual survival of a lost civilization. 
Gone with the Wind is a symbol for all 
people who have known defeat and 
survival,’ Miss de Havilland explained. 

The lesson of survival would be 
immediately reinforced upon her re- 
turn to Hollywood after MGM had 
ended GWTW shooting. 

Warner Bros. Studios head, Jack 
Warner, to whom Miss de Havilland 
was under contract, proceded to cast 
her in a series of remakes — Raffles 
and Saturday’s Children — and in a 
supporting role in Elizabeth and Essex, 
where she played second fiddle to 
Bette Davis’ Elizabeth and where her 


former leading man, Errol Flynn, was 
listed ahead of her in the credits. 

“TI suppose Jack Warner was try- 
ing to put me in my place, but it 
didn’t work,” she smiled sitting in her 
dressing room after her lecture. With 
a look of satisfaction momentarily 
supplanting her demure smile, she ex- 
plained how she succeeded in defying 
Jack Warner and eventually got the 
sort of roles of ‘‘depth and substance”’ 
which she had been seeking since 
1934, the year she signed her first 
Hollywood contract. 

‘‘Jack Warner also forbade me to 
go to Atlanta for the opening of 
Gone with the Wind, but I did go, and 
I did not report for the shooting of 
Saturday’s Children, she said, her 
voice rising dramatically and her eye- 
brows arching in defiance. 

If a star were to be so foolish as 
to refuse to report for a picture in 
those days, the studios had a simple, 
effective way of dealing with the way- 
ward actor, which was to exact pen- 
ance time, which was tacked onto the 
end of the standard seven-year con- 
tract. 

But Olivia de Havilland was no 
longer your ordinary, run-of-the-mill 
Hollywood star and would not be 
treated as one. With the help of a 
young California attorney, she at- 
tacked the system of contract suspen- 
sion and extension time under the 
state’s anti-peonage law. 

Perhaps she displayed her new- 
found fortitude best during the course 
of the trial, when the Warner Bros. 
attorney asked her had she not “re- 
fused to report for work’’ on such- 
and-such a day for the filming of Sat- 
urday’s Children? 

“I did not refuse, I declined,’ the 
young star murmured sweetly, staring 
calmly back at the baffled barrister 
while the Superior Court Judge sup- 
pressed a chuckle. 

The case was carried to the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court, Miss de Havil- 
land winning all the way. From the 
day the court handed down its final 
verdict on Feb. 3, 1945, the ‘‘de Ha- 
villand Decision’? meant no actor has 
had to serve any contract time twice. 

While her case advanced from one 
court victory to another, Miss de Ha- 
villand was involved in another strug- 
gle ... the struggle to overcome her 
image as “‘sweet Melanie’? — an im- 
age her sister, Joan Fontaine, appar- 
ently had helped to promulgate. 

Hollywood wags often cast Olivia 
and sister Joan as feuding siblings, 
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but today, both deny the rumors with 
a shrug and attribute the gossip- 
mongering to publicity created to 
spice up their relatively quiet lives. 

“We were just two young girls 
living with our mother. We never 
went anywhere,” sister Joan once ex- 
plained. 

Still, there must have been some 
rivalry, for the stories linger on even 
in Miss de Havilland’s memory. 

In her 1961 book Every French- 
man Has One, detailing her trials 
adapting to life in France after mar- 
rying Paris-Match editor Pierre Ga- 
lante, Miss de Havilland recalled her 
first encounter with Catholicism, and 
how she competed with her sister for 
approval from convent nuns at the 
school of Notre Dame in Belmont, 
Calif.: 

‘“‘When I entered the convent, I 
did so under a decided handicap,” 
Miss de Havilland wrote. 

““My sister Joan, 15 months youn- 
ger than I, had been there for six 
months just before, and with the real- 
ly beastly shrewdness that younger 
sisters are wont to have, she had had 
a Vision. Right there, during Mass, 
she had seen the Virgin Mary, and 
had immediately fainted. 

“Of course, the nuns were in a 
dither of excitement about it, and 
Joan, who had already earned among 
them the gentle appellation ‘duckie,’ 
departed from the convent at Christ- 
mastime with their tender blessings, 
leaving behind her an aura of unsur- 
mountable prestige. 

‘‘Now, you just try following to a 
convent a younger sister who has had 
a Vision. Just try it,’’ she recalled tes- 
tily. 

The rivalry apparently continued, 
even when MGM was casting about 
for GWTW stars. Joan was among 
the first to be asked to read for Scar- 
lett O’Hara. 

“My sister Joan went to read for 
Scarlett, but when the director asked 
her to read for Melanie also, she said, 
‘Oh, if it’s a Melanie you want, why 
don’t you ask my sister?’ ”’ 

After a dramatic half-second 
pause, she pursed her lips and contin- 
ued with an ironic smile, ‘‘So, I did. 
And here I am.”’ 

Sister Joan may have missed out 
on superstardom, but she stoked the 
fires of competition again when she 
took the family’s first Oscar for Sus- 
picion. Olivia fought back, however, 
winning her own Oscar in 1946 with 
To Each His Own. In 1948 she seemed 
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ready to pull ahead with another tro- 
phy, when she was nominated for her 
portrayal of a woman in an insane 
asylum in The Snake Pit. 

““But Jane Wyman won the Oscar 
that year for Johnny Belinda,’ she 
sighed dramatically. ‘‘My disappoint- 
ment was unspeakable, but then I 
thought, I’ve got The Heiress coming 
out next year I will win the 
award for that. And I did.” 

Olivia de Havilland once pro- 
tested: “It wasn’t that I didn’t like 
costume epics, but I wanted to do the 
kind of roles Bette Davis did.” 

“T once asked Errol Flynn what 
he wanted most out of life, and he an- 
swered ‘success,’’ meaning fame,’ she 
said, her eyes misting softly as she re- 
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called her leading man in nine films, 
with whom for a time she was linked 
romantically. 

“He, in turn, asked me the same 
question, and I replied earnestly, ‘I 
want respect,’ meaning recognition for 
a job well done,” she added. 

In The Heiress, William Wyler’s 
version for Paramount of Henry 
James’ classic, Washington Square, she 
won that recognition. 

Recognition came again in 20th 
Century Fox’ My Cousin Rachel in 
1952 (the same year she divorced her 
first husband, Marcus Aurelius Good- 
rich), then again in 1955 for Not as a 
Stranger for United Artists, in 1956 
for The Ambassador’s Daughter for 
United Artists, in 1958 for Buena Vis- 


ta’s Proud Rebel, in 1959 for MGM’s 
Libel, and in 1962 for MGM’s Light 
in the Piazza. 

Then, in 1964 she starred in Para- 
mount’s Lady in a Cage, which Amer- 
ican critics rejected as tasteless and 
socially harmful. But European critics 
argued she showed with remarkable 
insight what happens to a wealthy, 
self-centered invalid who becomes 
trapped in a faulty elevator in her 
own home, attracting an assortment 
of degenerates when she sets off the 
elevator alarm bell. She is tormented 
to the verge of insanity, and slowly 
her veneer of civilization is worn 
away. 

Said Richard Kramer, producer of 
Not as a Stranger: ‘“‘Olivia is a great 
actress. When she takes hold of a 
role, she tears it apart and goes even 
beyond the script to understand what 
forces motivate the character.” 

Miss de Havilland has created 
more than 40 characters on the 
screen. In addition to her two Acade- 
my Awards, she received Oscar nomi- 
nations for three other films, and 
some say her career hasn’t faltered a 
step, a fact, she acknowledged de- 
murely, as probably true. 

‘But now,” she said with a little 
shrug, ‘‘fewer films are made, and I 
was always very choosy with the 
scripts, as you may gather.” 

Her last movies were The Scream- 
ing Woman, in which she is driven in- 
sane, Pope Joan in which she is cruci- 
fied, and Hush, Hush, Sweet Charlotte, 
one of the new breed of Hollywood 
gruesomes, in which she finally gets 
her wish “‘to do the kind of roles that 
Bette Davis did,’ by starring with 
her. 

‘Some of today’s movies are won- 
derful ... one day I will catch up on 
them,”’ she continued brightly, admit- 
ting that she hasn’t seen the latest 
and possibly the most vivid of the 
Hollywood gruesomes — The Exorcist. 

“‘T read the book,’’ she shuddered. 

“Last Tango in Paris? Well,” 
Miss de Havilland faltered, her face 
falling: Welly... well... it was 
beautifully done and wonderfully per- 
formed, but I don’t like the way Mar- 
lon Brando tangoes. 

Giving the quip time to be ab- 
sorbed, she arched her eyebrows and 
puckered her lips impishly. ‘‘I think 
Brando’s acting is marvelous,” she 
added. 

A woman who has learned her 
survival lesson as well as Olivia de 

(Continued on page 56) 
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By KATHRYN GRAYBURN 
A. a social phenomenon, the 
cocktail party has earned its share of 
criticism, if not interest. Author Rob- 
ert Ruark defined it as a “damned 


stand-around,”’ the late Elsa Maxwell 
called the cocktail party ‘‘Society’s 


”? 


most enduring invention. 
It has been described as a bash, a 
blessing, a blast, a brawl. It can be 
designed to repay a large number of 
social obligations. It can be a celebra- 
tion, an impulse, a joy or a disaster. 
Etiquette authority Emily Post 
had this to say about pay-back par- 
ties: ‘““One of the least attractive cus- 
toms in recent years is that of giving 
large pay-back cocktail parties. A 
hostess who has been invited to many 
parties herself and thinks she has not 
the time or the energy to give a num- 
ber of small parties invites on one 
evening all those to whom she is in- 
debted and creates one large horror!” 
According to Miss Post, the 
“‘suests are not chosen for their com- 
patibility, there are not enough places 
places to sit down, the throng is likely 
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to be such that no one can move free- 
ly from group to group, table or bar 
and the noise level reaches such a 
pitch that it becomes intolerable.”’ 

But there are those who will deny 
that the cocktail party is the least ex- 
pensive way to repay a large number 
of social obligations because some 
guests ignore the hours for which they 
were invited, arrive late and remain 
until after midnight. Friends like 
these can deplete the most ample li- 
quor supply and make the cost of en- 
tertaining prohibitive. However, in 
the case of a congenial group or club 
which gathers often for drinks, such 
practice is commonplace, because the 
group shares an understanding that 
the party hours are not to be ob- 
served. 

Funk and Wagnall’s dictionary 
defines the cocktail as ‘‘a short, appe- 
tizing drink made generally of spirits 
mixed with bitters, sugar, aromatic 
flavoring and chopped ice’’. It is said 
that the cocktail was originated by 
Xochitl, daughter of King Axolotl 
VIII of Mexico, but details are ob- 
scure. 


The cocktail party dates from the 
year 1920, not long after the 18th 
Amendment went into effect. Prior to 
that time, drinks were served almost 
exclusively in public saloons, which of 
course, were for men only. 

Prohibition soon forced social 
drinkers into the safety of their own 
living rooms where the ladies could 
enjoy tippling, too. It was the naugh- 
ty era of bootleg liquor, bathtub gin 
and bubbling spirits. 

Both bootleg liquor and bathtub 
gin tasted so vile that drinkers began 
experimenting with flavors to make 
them more palatable. They added 
fruit juices, wines, bitters, honey. 
They stirred the mixture, shook it, 
and dressed it up with olives, cherries 
and onions. Then they gave a party. 

Some drinkers regard the appear- 
ance of a costly label on a bottle as 
ostentatious, with the result that the 
new society entertains by serving less 
expensive liquor. The average cocktail 
party may offer a few bottles of 
“‘“good”” whiskey among several stan- 
dard brands which narrowly avoid 
mediocrity. 
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Mrs. Olgivanna Lloyd Wright, 
widow of celebrated architect Frank 
Lloyd Wright, who lives at Taliesin 
West, a Scottsdale, Ariz., resort start- 
ed by her husband three decades ago, 
is among the nation’s most conserva- 
tive when it comes to serving cock- 
tails. 

Weekend evening guests are 
served only one cocktail each in her 
living room before being moved to a 
small theater on the premises for din- 
ner. They are forbidden to smoke at 
Mrs. Lloyd Wright’s parties both be- 
cause of the fire hazard and the host- 
ess’ aversion to smoke. 

Among those who have enjoyed 
social occasions at Taliesin are Clare 
Booth Luce, Peggy Guggenheim Lo- 
gan and Sen. William Benton. 

Cocktails are among the ‘‘creature 
comforts’’ which lure free-spending 
Americans to see sporting events from 
exclusive quarters. One can buy a 
mint julep in the clubhouse at 
Churchill Downs on Kentucky Derby 
Day, a bourbon on-the-rocks at many 
of the nation’s stadium clubs, or a 
dry martini at the Automobile Racing 
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Club of Florida, a ‘‘trackside El Mo- 
rocco’’ at Sebring operating as a pri- 
vate club. 

Cocktails, food and service com- 
parable to that in the world’s finest 
supper clubs are now served during 
the Sebring Grand Prix d’Endurance, 
the 12-hour automobile race which at- 
tracts over 75,000 people. British- 
born Mary Ulmann, wife of Alexan- 
der Ulmann of New York, the Har- 
vard man behind Sebring, followed 
her womanly intuition and suggested 
that ‘“‘creature comforts’’ and social 
activities could be supplied to comple- 
ment the general excitement of rac- 
ing. The result was the Automobile 
Racing Club of Florida, where 100 
carefully screened members spend 
$150 for one day’s entertainment. Un- 
der Mrs. Ulmann’s supervision, a 
huge, striped canvas marquee sugges- 
tive of the Ascot Races was erected. 

Loaded with atmosphere, the club 
is a stunning place to have cocktails 
because one may glimpse among the 
members handsome actor James Gar- 
ner; James Kimberly of Palm Beach, 
a former racing driver; George 


Ilustration by Carter/Brown 
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Schrafft of Palm Beach; Brooks (Kip) 
Stevens of Milwaukee, who designed 
the famous Excalibur; the Phipps 
family of Palm Beach; and singer 
Frances Langford. 

The coffee hour at the Palm Bay 
Club in Miami extends without diffi- 
culty into the pre-luncheon cocktail 
hour. Women go to Miami for four 
reasons: a suntan, a horse, a man or a 
yacht. Any of these can be acquired 
with a flair at the Palm Bay, where 
titled aristocracy, members of the in- 
ternational set and motion picture 
stars are on hand constantly. 

In Philadelphia, which is not so 
enthusiastic about coffee, it is after- 
noon tea which extends into the cock- 
tail hour. 

Good for a laugh is the incident 
where a socialite raised her cocktail to 
her lips, recoiled and_ screeched: 
“What is that fly doing in my marti- 
ni!”’ 

“TI don’t know,”’ replied her escort 
with superb nonchalance, “but I 
think it’s the backstroke.” 

New York’s exclusive Colony 
Club, founded in 1903, has no pre- 
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ferred cocktail. However, the maitre 
d’hotel says, “Good sellers are the 
Daiquiris,’”” in which the rum is 
sparked by both lime and lemon juice 
instead of only lemon. 

One of the most interesting, and 
often astonishing, things about a 
cocktail party is watching people 
get out of character. The grandame 
sometimes unbends and tells a dirty 
joke, the introverted young lady often 
becomes loquacious and sometimes 
amorous, the hen-pecked husband be- 
comes a “‘wolf’’. 

Some people show less than their 
usual confidence after a drink. Others, 
relaxed by the stimulant, show excep- 
tional poise, often become witty and 
sparkling, with the result that some 
cocktail conversations make social 
history. 

At one gathering, a matron’s hus- 
band attempted to take her glass 
away, saying, “Don’t drink that. It 
has a spider in it!” The women peered 
into the liquid and giggled, ‘‘That’s 
not a spider,’”’ she said, ‘‘that’s one of 
my false eyelashes!”’ 

The most memorable conversa- 
tional blockbuster I ever heard was 
uttered after a man and his wife, ar- 


riving at a private social club, were 
invited to join a party of three cou- 
ples for a congenial evening. 

By this time the host’s wife had 
already consumed enough liquor-laced 
refreshment to arouse her uncontrolla- 
ble jealousy. Mellowed by his drinks, 
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the unsuspecting host paid a compli- 
ment or two to the newcomer’s wife, 
unaware that he was enraging his own 
spouse. She turned to the lady who 
had received the compliments and an- 
nounced, “‘I know your type. You are 
an intellectual.’ 
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“Oh, no,’ laughed the feminine 
newcomer to the table, ‘“‘but what 
makes you think so?” 

“‘Because my husband has never 
been attracted to a pretty woman,” 
was the insulting answer. 

The newcomer’s eyes blazed as 
she returned the thrust: ‘‘Is that why 
he married you?” 

Age has a certain advantage as is 
demonstrated by this story: A gran- 
dame and senior citizen started a 
laugh-in at a debut party when she 
accepted a cocktail after having gone 
on record for several years as being a 
teetotaler who considered drinking de- 
classee. 

Astonished, her son strolled over 
and asked her with a flicker of amuse- 
ment, ‘““What are you doing with a 
drink?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t have to approve of 
anything to enjoy it,’’ was the serious 
reply. 

While finger food is the specialty 
of the cocktail buffet, there is nearly 
always present a delicacy which the 
guest is expected to spear with a col- 
ored toothpick. 

Oh, the fun of watching people 
decide what to do about a toothpick 
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they have used. This might be called 
the controversy of the cocktail party, 
because no two guests will use the 
same tactics to dispose of the pick. 

An adroit hostess always provides 
a container for the used ones. But, 
the guest who stands by the bowl and 
consumes several shrimp or melon 
balls often becomes self-conscious 
about using a new toothpick for each 
try. So, he will frequently conceal the 
pick in his hand while wandering a 
few paces away from the bowl. 

Just as he makes his way through 
the chattering crowd back to the 
bowl, pick still in hand, his old college 
buddy claps him on the back and, in 
his consternation over having to 
shake hands, the hapless man lets the 
toothpick drop onto the rug in one of 
life’s awkward moments. 

Another guest at the shrimp bowl 
will often reverse the toothpick with 
each dip to get the good of it. I once 
saw a man drop one in his coat pock- 
et and retrieve it half-an-hour later 
when he could conveniently get back 
to the mushrooms simmering in wine. 

I have never understood why 
people are economical about the use 
of those inexpensive little splinters 
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and so ruthless about consuming the 
host’s liquor, which is considerably 
more expensive. 

It still takes all kinds of people to 
inhabit a world. A percentage of our 
populace are conventional, predictable 
contormists. They go on having de- 
buts, big weddings and wearing hats 
to church because their mothers and 
their grandmothers did and resistance 
has never occurred to them. 

The new breed, ever larger and 
more influential, is just as active so- 
cially. But members of this contin- 
gent make their own rules, wear their 
hair long or caught with Indian head- 
bands. They might appear in sneakers 
at a social function and then surprise 
their elders with an astounding 
knowledge of Pre-Colombian Art. 

They are likely to choose chianti 
or port wine rather than whiskey, 
sometimes combined with pot, and 
the devil with tomorrow. 

Society is, perhaps, stilled, but 
not ‘‘killed’’ as Cleveland Amory 
would have you believe in his book: 
Who Killed Society? Like the legend- 
ary Phoenix, it has risen from the 
ashes and spawned a new breed, 
which welcomes non-conformists. O 
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CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 19) 

mon Fluor, Mrs. A. V. Falcone, Mrs. 
Dockwiler Sooy, Mrs. Austin Hutson, 
Mrs. Anna Bing Arnold and many 
more announced their $1,500,000 
drive to build a modern library pilot 
faculty to serve as a prototype for fu- 
ture Los Angeles Library branches. 

The grand old dame of Los An- 
geles buildings, the Central Library, 
its great rotunda with the historical 
giant figures of muralist Hugo Ballin 
peering down, its antiquated shelves 
and reference cabinets, warping walls 


and dim, foreboding lighting seemed 
to plead sadly with the spirited party- 
goers for her continued existence. Af- 
ter serving the city for some 50-plus 
years, in a neighborhood now out- 
grown for its purpose, there is civic 
talk of her demise. 

And so, the party was especially 
nostalgic as guests, dressed in their 
‘Sunday Best, Circa 1874-1974” 
danced on the mellowed marble floor, 
surrounded by myriad shelves of vol- 
umes. 

‘Quiet Please’’ signs were ignored 
as Joe Moshay and his orchestra al- 


ternated with the lively San Francisco 
Strutters to entertain. 

The partygoers dined at the 
heavy oak library tables, ingeniously 
set with place mats of dust jackets 
(new) from familiar books. 

Guests included many world- fa- 
mous authors. Irving Stone (Lust for 
Life, etc.) was present, as were Ir- 
ving Wallace, Ray Bradbury, Robert 
Nathan, E. Joseph Cossman (How I 
Made a Million Dollars in Mail Or- 
der), and chairman of the party, Mar- 
jorie Fluor (The Loneliest Million- 
alre). O 
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e LISTED BELOW /S 
DETA/LED INFORMATION ON THE 
OUTSTANDING RESTAURA NTS 
ADVERTISED ON THIS PAGE 


THE ROYAL POINCIANA RESTAU- 
RANT — Open year ’round in beautiful Royal 
Poinciana Plaza. Fine wines and liquors, gra- 
cious service, terrace dining available. The per- 
fect spot for business and social functions 
throughout the summer. Call 832-2432 for in- 
formation and reservations. 


PETITE MARMITE, 309'2 Worth Ave. En- 
chanting old World restaurant and cocktail 
lounge Famous French and Italian cuisine, rare 
vintage wines, cocktails and liquors. Luncheon, 
dinner and a la carte. Reservations 655-0550. 


PAL’S CAPTAIN’S TABLE - Guests may 
arrive by boat or by car at the Captain’s Ta- 
ble, which has 130 feet of docking space in the 
Cove Yacht Basin. The nautical decor blends 
with the view of boats cruising the Intracoas- 
tal Waterway. There is a wide selection of sea 
and fresh water fish, steaks, chops and fowl. 
Entertainment nightly by Heinz Zimmer- 
man and Ray Hemms on their pianos, and or- 
ganist Barbara Hemms. Lunch & dinner every 
day. Cove Yacht Basin, E. Hillsboro Beach 
Blvd., Deerfield Beach, 399-4000. 


THIS IS IT PUB, 424 24th St. Gourmets and 
collectors find old Palm Beach blended togeth- 
er here in a delightful atmosphere of good 
taste. “‘Pub”’ specialties: Pimm’s cup, Peruvian 
and Irish coffee, prime ribs and steak, unusual 
Keylime, Grasshopper, Orange Dream pies 
made on premises. Delicious hors d’oeuvres at 
cocktail time. Open 11:30 a.m. to 12 p.m. Fni- 
day & Saturday till 1 p.m. Closed Sun. Mood 
music nightly. 833-4997. 


WILLOUGHBY’S Open Hearth Restaurant, 
456 S. Ocean Blvd., Palm Beach. Warm, plus 
atmosphere of an English hunting club where 
you may enjoy roast prime ribs of beef cooked 
before your eyes. Hickory-broiled baby back 
ribs also a specialty. Special sauces and salad 
dressings give you a multiple choice. Open 
11:30 a.m. Mon. To Fri., Sat. from 5 p.m. 
Open Sunday. Entertainment Mon.-Sat. in the 
Red Fox Lounge. AMX, BA, MC, BA. 659-1766 


TA-BOO ... 221 Worth Ave., World re- 
nowned as the Jet Set rendezvous. Unequalled 
American Cuisine, superp service and atmo- 
sphere, — Dinner — Late Supper and Sunday 
Brunch. Now in our 30th year at the same lo- 
cation, we are open 7 days and nights a week 
all year ‘round. Dancing nightly to the music 
of the Bobby Swiadon Trio. For Reservations 
call 655-5562. 
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ing, King-size cocktails. Great service. 
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ocean, 1 block south of Worth Avenue, 
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Costumed for Atlanta Junior League’s 
“Trashanata” benefit, from 

far left, the William Thourlbys in 1948 
wedding attire, Mrs. George 
Hightower as 1927 bridesmaid, and 
“Second Hand Rose” Mrs. 

James Finch, left and below. 


Mrs. Ivan Allen, below, in 
1939 ‘‘Gone With the Wind 
Ball’”’ gown. “‘Lord Mayor of 
London” Ivan Allen, left, with 
“deb and date” the 

Hughes S. Schroders. 


Trashanata, 
Mame — 
Atlanta 
Benefits 


Atlanta Journal Photos 


U.S. Sen. and Mrs. 
Herman Talmadge 
hosted the 

Mame premiere brunch, 
a benefit for 
Washington's 

LBJ Memorial Grove. 
Guests included, 
above, from left to 
right, Dean Rusk, 
Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, 
and the J.B. 

Fuquas. 


The proud grandfather in action, left , is Sen. Herman 
Talmadge with, from left, the Ellis Arnalls 

(he’s a former Georgia governor), and Tip Ingram. 
Guest of honor Lady Bird Johnson, above, 

with Lucille Ball and Mrs. Herman Talmadge. 
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FRUIT WITH HIGH SPIRITS 

(Continued from page 36) 
dition of fruit to lift any undissolved 
sugar that may settle to bottom of 
crock. Do this gently. 

Dried fruits plumped and mari- 
nated in dessert sherry are also deli- 
cious. All you need to do is to pour 
enough medium or sweet sherry over 
the dried fruits of your choice to cov- 
er, then let stand for one week or 
longer. The fruits absorb the wine 
and plump to fullness and richness. 
They can be used in a multitude of 
ways: Serve them chilled as fruit com- 
pote topped with whipped cream; or 
cut fruits coarsely and ladel, with the 
marinating wine, as a sauce over 
pound cake or ice cream. 

For wine fruits the proportions 
are two cups dried fruits (pears, 
peaches, apricots, apples, currants, 
figs, raisins, prunes), or a combination 
of them to two cups medium or sweet 
(cream) sherry. 

Place fruits in a jar; pour wine 
over, cover; allow to marinate at 
room temperature. To keep a con- 
stant supply of wine fruits, replenish 
jar with additional dried fruits and 
wine as you use fruits. 

Fruit which is to be poached 
should not be over ripe. The fruit 
may be left whole, halved, quartered 
or sliced. It should be poached in a 
sugar syrup. Red or white wine is of- 
ten used to replace all or part of the 
water. Two or more fresh fruits cut 
up and flavored with a liqueur make 
a macedoine. Fruit cooked in sugar 
syrup is a compote. 

APRICOTS VANILLE 
12 ripe but firm large 3 tbs. brandy or Kirsch 
apricots l ths. shredded orange 
1% c. sugar peel (optional) 
2 pieces (2 inches each) 
vanilla bean, split (or 1 
tbs. pure vanilla) 

Plunge fresh apricots, one at a 
time, into boiling water for 10 to 20 
seconds. Lift out; blanch under cold 
water and pull off skin with aid of 
knife. Combine sugar, 34 cup water 
and vanilla bean or extract in large 
heavy saucepan. Bring to boil; sim- 
mer five minutes. Poach apricots five 
or six at a time in simmering syrup 
until just tender, about eight minutes. 
Do not overcook. Remove with slot- 
ted spoon to a bowl until all are 
poached. Add orange peel, if desired, 
and Kirsch, brandy or other spirits. 
Simmer until thickened. Pour over 
fruit and chill several hours, or over- 
night. At serving time, set fruit in a 
serving dish; pour syrup over. You 
may do peaches, nectarines, pears and 


other fruits-in the same way. Instead 
of vanilla, add \% stick cinnamon to 
sugar syrup. 
PEACHES IN RED WINE 
6 small peaches Cinnamon 
lc. sugar 4 c. red Burgundy 
”4 ¢. water Whipped cream (optional) 
Peel peaches but do not remove 
stones. Put in saucepan with sugar 
and water, and cinnamon to taste. 
Simmer covered for about 10 minutes. 
Add Burgundy and continue to cook, 
uncovered, over a low heat for anoth- 
er 10 or 15 minutes. Put peaches in a 
deep serving dish. Cook liquid until 
reduced to a light syrup. Pour over 
peaches and chill. Serve very cold 
with whipped cream, if desired. 
SHERRY BAKED PEARS 
Yo c. sherry 2 ths. fresh lemon juice 
Yo c. water 3 tbs. butter 
Yo c. brown sugar 4 fresh pears 
Simmer sherry, water, sugar, lem- 
on juice and butter together about 
five minutes. Meanwhile, halve, pare 
and core pears and arrange in baking 
dish. Pour sherry syrup over pears 
and cover. Bake in 350° oven about 
35 to 40 minutes, until pears are just 
tender. Serve warm or chilled, plain 
or with whipped or sour cream. 
VINTAGE BAKED APPLES 
6 baking apples 6 whole cloves 
Ys c. brown sugar 1 (3-inch) stick cinnamon 
(packed) ] ths. lemon juice 
% c. port or muscatel 
Core apples and pare down about 
144 way from stem end. Combine re- 
Maining ingredients, and simmer to- 
gether about five minutes. Pour over 
apples. Bake in 375 degree oven 
about 45 minutes or until apples are 
tender, basting occasionally. Serve 
warm or chilled, plain or with cream. 
MIXED FRUITS 
IN CHAMPAGNE 
Simmer ¥% cup sugar and 1% cups 
water together for five minutes. Set 
aside to cool. Prepare a macedoine of 
fruit (orange sections, apple slices, 
pear slices, banana slices, etc.) and 
place in a large crystal bowl. Pour the 
cold syrup over the fruit and one cup 
dry champagne or one cup of any de- 
sired liqueur. Place bow! in pan of 
crushed ice and let stand for two 
hours. Garnish with whole unhulled 
strawberries. 
SLICED PEARS IN CURACAO 
Peel about six ripe but firm pears 
and slice them thinly into a serving 
dish. Sprinkle the pears with one ta- 
blespoon sugar. Pour over one cup of 
fresh orange juice, the juice of 4% 
small lemon, and % cup curacao. 
Marinate the pears in refrigerator for 
at least an hour. Oo 
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Below, guest of honor pianist James Dick, 
left, with his hostess, Carol Crosswell Smith, 
and host Bryant Simms. Guests included, 
lower right, the Daniel Hanleys, and lower 
left, the George Schraffts (Davidoff). 


Palm 
Beach 
In Pictures 


At the Realtec Party at 
the Beach Club, above, the 
William Walkers, and 

left, from left, the 

Eugene Howerdds and 
Stanley P. 

Whitcombs (Morgan). 


John R. Drexel Ill 
and daughters 
Mrs. Bradford H. 
Walker and Nonie 
Drexel (Kaye). 


Guests at the 
Orange Blossom 
Ball, above, (left 
to right), included 
Richard Banks, 
Mrs. John R. 
Drexel Ill, and 

the Joseph H. 
Lauders (Morgan). 


At the Orange Blossom Ball, 
right, Mrs. Raymond 

Kunkel (center), with the 
James S. Bentons. Above, 
Mrs. Harold Whitmore 

and Raymond Kunkel (Morgan). 


Mrs. Andrew Fraser, left, 
and John 

Heissenberger at the 
Beach Club 

directors gala, (Morgan). 
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OLIVIA 

(Continued from page 47) 
Havilland cannot long be idle. Now 
she is writing her autobiography for 
Delacourt and after that, who knows? 
More movies perhaps? Directing? 

‘“‘No. Not directing,’’ she said 
without hesitation. 

“‘Men like to direct, but I don’t 
think directing would really interest 
me,’’ she added thoughtfully. 

‘“‘T hope something doesn’t come 
along too soon,’ she confessed, ‘‘be- 
cause I want the time to spend with 
my children ... I won’t have them 
very long.” 

Her son, Benjamin Briggs Good- 
rich, is 24 and presently working at 
the Universite de Paris for his mas- 
ters degree in mathematics. Her 
daughter, Gisele Galante, 17, is work- 
ing on her baccalaureate. 

‘““Gisele is absolutely gorgeous,”’ 
Miss de Havilland said, fishing from 
her cosmetic case a color photo of 
Gisele. 

“They are both so busy studying 
I don’t have to worry about them 
getting into trouble. The exams are 
terribly rough ... it’s a national crisis 
every year ... written and oral ex- 


ams,”’ she explained with an emphatic 
nod. 

‘‘When I get back to Paris, I look 
forward to a long, unbroken stretch of 
summer. Everyone else goes, but I 
stay with my daughter’s bulldog. The 
tourists come, but they are so respect- 
ful and so sweet and then the noisy 
French come back in September,” she 
smiled, lips pressed together, and 
shook her head. 

‘‘Naturally, like most Americans, 
I went to France with the mission of 
imposing upon the native population 
the American way. You can see there 
exists between the French and me a 
Mexican standoff. 

‘‘But Paris, where I have lived for 
about 20 years, is a very good place 
to bring up children. It’s sort of the 
19th century,’’ she continued. 

‘‘T am anxious to get back to Par- 
is in April ... just the right kind of 
weather and my chestnut tree — it’s 
nearly 60 feet tall — will be starting 
to bloom then and in May lilies of 
the valley will be sold on the 
streets.” 

In 1972, after parting company 
with editor Galante, she had a brief, 
but highly-publicized fling with Eng- 


land’s former Prime Minister bachelor 
Edward Heath. 

“‘T live in a conservative sort of 
section in Paris, because it’s a very 
good place to bring up children. For 
myself, I would choose a more roman- 
tic section,” she added. 

“Perhaps I will follow my chil- 
dren’s example and go back to col- 
lege ,’ she wondered, half to herself. 

‘“‘Perhaps it might have been bet- 
ter for me to have completed my edu- 
cation before I went on to a career.” 

Then resuming her story-telling 
voice, she added, ‘‘In 1934 on a mid- 
summer morning as my plane circled 
the city of stars, I put my dream of 
Mills College aside and at Warner 
Bros. began another kind of education 
with its own exactions, trials and trib- 
ulations, too.” 

Olivia de Havilland has continued 
to survive, not only physically, but in 
the sense that matters most when the 
quality of survival is weighed — she 
has not allowed life to control her 
destiny, but has bent life’s twists and 
turns to her own advantage, using her 
own wry sense of humor to acquiesce 
demurely to that which she cannot 
overcome. O 
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Party host Peter A.B. Widener, left, with Julie Ellis. 

Guests included, below, left to right, the Horatio A. Luros, the 
Jacques Wimpfheimers and Ambassador True Davis. Below, far 
right, Sheldon Leibowitz with Georgiana Greene (Morgan Photos). 


At the Widener Party, below, the 
Robert P. Leidys, and right (left to 
right), Mrs. Frank L. Kilroe, 

Leslie Combs II, and Charlotte 
Breyer Rodgers (Morgan). 


Palm Beach 
In Pictures 


The Easter Bunny visited 

the Breakers Hotel—and so did 
local children—for a 

spirited egg hunt (Davidoff). 


Sammy Davis Jr., below, with 
his Palm Beach host, James 
Kimberly, center, and 

Ralph Boyes at an 

Atlanta Braves game (Davidoff). 


“WE'RE 
ALL ** 
TOGETHER’ 


Sammy Davis and star slugger Hank Aaron 
in the locker room, far left. The Potter 
Palmers, left, at the Braves game, 


and Davis, above, as an Aaron 
fan (Davidoff). 
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WALLY FINDLAY 
(Continued from page 45) 

he pays them handsomely (or adequately, depending on 
where you sit) for their entire output. Thus Findlay Gal- 
leries owns outright all the paintings on display; they are 
rotated through the five American galleries for shows 
throughout the year, and the omniscient computer advises 
just how much they must be marked up to cover overhead, 
staff salaries, and a satisfactory profit. 

Among artists on the Findlay roster, in addition to 
those already mentioned, are the Parisian painters Andre 
Hambourg, Constantine Kluge and Bernard Lorjou; Vi- 
cente Viudes of Spain; the Oriental painters Le Pho and 
Vu Cao Dam; Fred Jessup of Australia; Paulemile Pissar- 
ro, the only surviving son of the French Impressionist mas- 
ter, Camille Pissarro; David Holmes of Canada; the Amer- 
ican painters Mary Beich, Mike Falco and John Morris 
(California), Bruce Elliott Roberts (Florida), and Gregory 
Perillo (Long Island). 

In addition the Findlay inventory is rich with French 
Masters, Impressionists and Post-Impressionists, and espe- 
cially Wally’s favorites, the Fauves. These, the so-called 
‘“‘wild beasts” of the Salon d’Automne of Paris in 1905 be- 
cause of their then radical approach to painting, have be- 
come today’s conventional favorites, among them Braque, 
Derain, Dufy, Marquet, Matisse, Rouault, van Dongen 
and Vlaminck. Of the treasury of these masters, whose 
works grow in value by the tens of thousands of dollars 
yearly in Findlay’s tender care, Wally’s personal favorite is 
a 1906 Braque boat scene entitled ‘“‘Anvers, Le Mat.” It is 
bold, colorful, and quite understandable. 

Wally guarantees any painting bought from him as au- 
thentic and also gives the purchaser an option to return it 
under the Findlay ‘‘Five-Year Exchange Program.” This 
means you can take any painting you buy at Findlay’s 
back to the store within five years and get back the full 
price you paid for it — provided you use that money to- 
ward purchase of another painting. To some, since the 
price of art has been steadily rising, this seems like giving 
snow to the Eskimos. It is, however, good protection 
against being stuck with a dud or finding that a picture 
you bought just doesn’t send you anymore. 

In an attempt to make his Palm Beach gallery a “‘full 
service’ establishment (banks constantly used that phrase 
and it sounded good), Wally during the 1973 season offered 
the use of his two white Rolls-Royces to call for and take 
home prospective customers. The offer was broadcast on 
local television. It was discontinued in the 1974 season for 
the good reason that it attracted more people interested in 
a free ride in a Rolls-Royce than in buying pictures. 

‘But that doesn’t mean,’’ Wally explained, ‘“‘that I 
won't still be willing to put a painting into one of my 
Rolls-Royces and personally deliver it to a customer.” 

Prior to the opening of the Palm Beach gallery, Wally 
owned three white Rolls-Royces and a white Bentley. He 
had to get rid of two of these (one Rolls and the Bentley) 
when his comely executive vice president, Simone Karoff, 
pointed out that only two cars would fit into the Palm 
Beach gallery’s garage. 

Home, for Wally, is where the art is. The upper por- 
tion of his Palm Beach gallery is his personal penthouse, 
with a terrace commanding Worth Avenue. His living 
quarters, lined as they are with salable paintings, are the 
scenes of lavish entertainments where business and plea- 
sure quite cozily mix. He had three other apartments at 
other Findlay galleries, plus a house in Palm Springs. At 
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the age of 71, Walstein Chester Findlay can rightly say 
he’s come a long way — from Pawhuska. 

Indefatigability has been part of the answer. He still 
wakes up at six every morning, does an hour or so of calis- 
thenics, and then proceeds to a whirlwind day that keeps 
most of his associates puffing to keep the pace. While in 
Palm Beach during the high season he plays golf occasion- 
ally, but only at the town’s par-3 course. “It only takes 
two hours to play that course, and I can’t spare any more 
time than that,” he explained. ‘“‘I have to get back to the 
gallery and see if any checks have come in.”’ 

Simone Karoff, who has guided the Paris gallery 
through its formative years, has witnessed Wally’s incredi- 
ble energy when he ranges through Europe to seek new 
artists and inspire old ones. 

“‘Artists’ studios are always on the top floor, but that 
never bothers him,’’ she remarked. ‘‘He’s up and down 
stairs all day. He is ready to go at seven in the morning 
and it seems he never stops. One year he was at the Negre- 
sco in Nice and had just finished work on New Year’s Eve, 
so he decided to take at least that evening off. He went to 
the Nice Casino but they wouldn’t let him in because he 
didn’t have a black tie. So he went back to the hotel to 
work — looking at paintings.” 

During the student strike in Paris in 1968, Wally had 
numerous studios in the city to visit and he wasn’t about 
to let the street barricades stop him. He hired a chauffeur 
who knew all the back alleys and took him on his rounds, 
circumventing the riotous boulevards. When he returned to 
his hotel, the concierge asked, ‘‘Do you know how serious 
this is?” To which Wally rejoined, ‘‘Do you know how se- 
rious the art business is?”’ Oo 
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by Mrs. Lewis Joseph 
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SAPPHIRE VALLEY 

(Continued from page 35) 
ery state seeking a scenic, healthy, 
happy, cool climate are greeted with 
courtesy and treated as ‘‘one of the 
family.” 

Sapphire came into its own when 
the inn and surrounding countryside 
became the Howerdd family’s dream- 
come-true. Gene and Katie Howerdd 
are responsible for the George W. 
Cobb-designed golf course. 

With a 7,000 yard championship 
play course and regular play at 6,270 
yards, this mountain-ringed course is 
the focal point for golfers from early 
spring till late November. 

Here one finds manicured over- 
sized bent grass greens. Number sev- 
en is acclaimed as one of the largest 
in the United States — over 20,000 
square feet in area! Gal golfers enjoy 
the course as tees are marked where 
the women want them. 

There is a complete network of 
golf cart roads, bridges built over 
crystal clear brooks crisscrossing the 
course. Golf is played in a_ scene- 
stealing setting of mountain peaks 
but there is never more than a 12-foot 
climb over the entire 18 holes. 


The Howerdds started residential 
valley development. They created 
Round Hill, Golf Club Estates and 
the Hogback Lake area, and still re- 
tain 6,000 acres in Round Hill where 
they maintain home-away-from-home. 

A change this was, but not a 
change in direction. Mountain enthu- 
siasts from Palm Beach and other 
Florida Gold Coast towns, Mississip- 
pians, Ohioans, Georgians, Alabamans 
and South Carolinians flocked to Sap- 
phire to unwind or join longtime 
friends. 

Today about 30 percent of the 
homesite owners come from the land 
of palmetto and pine. Even more con- 
dominium owners are Floridians. 

This community not only appeals 
to golfers, but those who unwind by 
fishing have the choice of Lake Fair- 
field bass or trout from many streams 
that wander through the valley. 

Nature lovers enjoy miles of wil- 
derness strewn with exotic mountain 
plants, flowers, vegetables and fruit. 
Bear, deer, mink, oppossum, rabbit, 
squirrel, and an occasional hogback 
boar roam the area. Birds from far 
and near nest here in the spring. 

Then there is tennis, swimming, 
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lake sailing, canoeing, hiking, horse- 
back riding, bridle and nature trails 
and rockhounding for sapphires, ru- 
bies, topaz, and smoky quartz. 

Gemstones can be found in almost 
any creek. The well-known Sapphire 
Mines were near here — two deep- 
rooted shafts stand today in mute ev- 
idence. And after a rainy spell young 
and old alike wade the rivers and 
creeks looking for gemstones washed 
from the heights. 

All sorts of artifacts have been 
uncovered in this area. Indian pot- 
tery, arrowheads, spear and bird 
points, barter pipes, flint stones, Indi- 
an mounds and village sites long 
gone. 

Probably most important to those 
who seek escape from a humdrum ex- 
istence — leaving the beaten track 
and finding something to stir tired 
brain cells — is the people. Here there 
are plenty of real mountain folk! 

Many of these wonderful, fun 
people have never traveled far from 
home. The tales they unfold go back 
centuries and are most thought-pro- 
voking. Those who have traveled afar 
— to Washington, Oregon, Texas, 
Oklahoma and Indiana — were log- 
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gers who during the Depression 
sought a livelihood elsewhere. But 
now they are back home. 

Serenity is the keynote of Sap- 
phire Valley. If people tire of broiling 
sun, and traffic-clogged roads come 
winter season, they can head for Sap- 
phire, a year-round community that 
offers a distinct change of pace. 

Sapphire Valley celebrated its 


‘Here, there are 
plenty of real 
mountain folk . . 


first year-round season in 1966 with 
roaring fireplaces, skiing, snowsled- 
ding for the youngsters, toboggan- 
ning, walks in clear, brisk air and 
watching quarter size snow flakes 
from windows in a roasty-toasty 
room. 

The only year-round resort in this 
area, Sapphire Valley is fast becoming 
a true home for those who enjoy liv- 
ing in the present. 


Here at Sapphire is a made to or- 
der ski resort. The first in the area, it 
was spearheaded by Eugene Howerdd 
Sr., in 1966. The terrain is perfect for 
skiing with winter roads ever open — 
there is only a 30-minute drive above 
the 2,200 foot level. 

Adjacent to the old golf club is 
the 3,450 foot high ski slope near 
Deerfield Inn. There is a beginners 
slope, warm-up shack, rental shop 
and locker rooms. Rescue squad mem- 
bers are also on tap. 

At this point a new clubhouse is 
rising with a projected cost of more 
than a half-million. It will boast 
12,000 square feet of floor space (the 
original clubhouse was gutted by fire 
this past year). 

“This clubhouse will be one of the 
largest, most lavish facility of its kind 
anywhere in the mountains,”’ accord- 
ing to Bernard Cooley. ‘‘The most 
modern appointments and equip- 
ment,” he reveals, ‘‘with minute care 
being taken to make certain every- 
thing blends perfectly with the theme 
of rustic elegance that makes Sap- 
phire unique.” 

Incidentally, the golf club name 
has been changed to the Country 


Club of Sapphire Valley, with mem- 
bership by invitation only. 

“The Country Club of Sapphire 
Valley is not for the average green fee 
player. It appeals to those desiring 
quality and who are willing to pay,” 
observes Cooley, president of Sap- 
phire Valley Development Corp. 

Today, Fairfield Inn, the gran- 
dame of North Carolina mountain 
hostelries, conforms with the overall 
pattern of the new Sapphire Valley 
but will continue in the old pattern. 
It’s a fun place in a relaxed atmo- 
sphere offering a variety of recrea- 
tional and social activities. 

Too, there will be an In Club of- 
fering members access to inn facilities 
such as the swimming pool, tennis 
courts, the equestrian center and 
boating. 

These facilities are available to 
inn guests, but guests do not auto- 
matically have access to the In Club 
lounge at the inn. 

Membership is inexpensive — free 
to Sapphire Valley property owners 
— daily memberships are available. 

Yes, Sapphire is a way of life for 
happy, relaxed people who love the 
land of the sky and mountains. O 
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(t] GEMINI (May 21-June 20) 
Gemini is a variable sign, and if 
Emerson was right in thinking that 
‘consistency is the hobgoblin of small 
minds’? you have few worries along 
this line. Indeed, your inconsistencies, 
though maddening at times, are part 
of your charm. 

You might worry, however, about 
the manipulative use of mind and 
mood changes. The mischief-making 
side of Gemini can be guilty of this, 
deliberately switching sides to cause 
confusion or gain an advantage. But 
Gemini can play this game too often. 
Incidentally, Gemini children are of- 
ten so ingenious parents fail to see 
their objectionable traits or give the 
discipline needed. 

During this period you may 
change your plans a number of times. 
Quite conceivably you will return to 
your original decision. You should 
pursue at least one alternative thor- 
oughly. It’s possible that your 
greatest happiness lies here. 


CANCER (June 21-July 22) 

fea Cancer is associated with the 
past and many Cancerians have 
strong ties with family tradition and 
history. As a Cancerian you may feel 
you were born to the wrong age and 
wish you had lived in a previous one. 
You may romanticize such a time, or 
feel that your qualities would have 
been more effective. 

Many Cancerians have an unusu- 
al ability to learn from the past, both 
from the distant past and their own 
past lives. When they make use of 
this ability it serves them very well. 

Negatively, you may cling too 
much to the past. You’re capable of 
dredging up an old slight, reviving an 
old dispute or trying to rekindle an 
old flame. You may dwell too long on 
the might-have-beens. Your attrac- 
tion to the past doesn’t serve you well 
here. 

During this period you may be in- 
volved in some research, possibly of a 
personal nature. This can be good, 
but be careful. Something you want 
to dig up may best stay buried. 
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oe LEO (July 23-Aug. 22) 
This should be an interesting 


period for Leo. Something has been 
nagging you, or you have been trying 
to solve some problem (or to escape 
the necessity of solving it). 

Something has or soon will bring 
matters to a head. You may give an 
ultimatum, or be given one. Your 
viewpoint will change. You should be 
able to see things differently. 

You will have support, though it 
may seem intangible. Primarily, if 
you are open to the period’s aura, 
support will come from within, and of 
your own volition. It is not a time for 
dramatizing (a favorite Leo pastime). 
The applause you enjoy may seem 
faint. 

But there is a strong positive as- 
pect at work here. Perhaps it is only 
the beginning of things to come. Pos- 
sibly it is the strengthening of tenta- 
tively-made decisions. Be aware of 
opportunities, small though they may 
seem. Maintain an active attitude. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sep. 22) 
C8 vince is the sign of criticism 
Criticism is a double-edged gift. As- 
tutely used it is of inestimable value. 
But when criticism turns to carping it 
lives like a shrew. 

You may very well feel that you 
have something to carp about during 
this period. Plans may go awry. 
Chores pile up, help fails to material- 
ize. You might try taking that Ger- 
trude Stein stance: Let them figure 
out the answers. 

During this period, don’t let your 
critical abilities turn to cynicism. It 
won’t pay. When you assume a nega- 
tive posture, London Bridge will tum- 
ble down. Take a clear look. Strive 
for emotional clarity. 

Don’t descend to self-pity. Take a 
look at the good the period offers. 


LIBRA (Sep. 23-Oct. 22) 

Oscar Wilde was born to the 
sign of Libra. This is the sign of con- 
trasts, so notable in his life. 


Wilde was an individualist, as are 
many highly evolved Librans. Al- 
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though they frequently appear to con- 
form, friends are surprised at the non- 
conformity of their inner thoughts 
and feelings. They have a way of con- 
founding others by being ‘un-Libran’ 
at unexpected times. It may occur 
during this period, and should be sat- 
isfying. 

Your usual easy-going way may 
be jolted during this time. You may 
find your back stiffening, your resis- 
tance strong. You won’t compromise 
and probably won’t regret it. Some- 
one may take notice and respect you 
more. 

There is a romantic influence 
here, a very strong attraction. It 
could develop into something more. 


SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 22) 


Sag Rain, symbolic of both regener- 
ation and depression, is associated 
with Scorpio. It is interesting some- 
times to note how many astrological 
‘coincidences’ appear. For instance, 
Scorpian Geraldine Page starred on 
Broadway in The Rainmaker, while 
Katharine Hepburn and Burt Lancas- 
ter, both Scorpians, starred in the 
film. Claude Rains was a Scorpian. 

For Scorpians this seems an auspi- 
cious period for beginnings (the regen- 
erative side of the sign). It could be a 
good time to start a new job, to com- 
mence a new association, to begin a 
new project, or for marriage. This 
could be a time, too, when plans 
change with possible beneficial re- 
sults. 

A period of depression may be due 
to overwork or stress. A medical 
check-up may be necessary. A change 
of scene would be welcome, may be 
anticipated. Don’t waste time on 
imagined wrongs or negligences. You 
of Scorpio have a penchant for col- 
lecting grievances. Borrow silent 
screen star Mary Pickford’s ‘‘cosmic 
wasteback’”’ into which, each night, 
she said she cast the unpleasantnesses 
of the day. 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 
Sagittarius is associated with 


freedom, yet many of this sign go 
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through periods of being shackled (for 
example, Beethoven by deafness or 
Milton by blindness — both were Sa- 
gittarians. Most shacklings are not, of 
course, of this magnitude). 

As a Sagittarian you may find 
that you often do some of your best 
work when there are handicaps or 
hindrances. Possibly this is because 
you like challenge and are stubborn. 

When things are too easy, when 
time seems abundant, you tend to let 
things drift. True you may also feel 
aggrieved at the way things pile up. 
But when deadlines are tight or cir- 
cumstances difficult, you generally 
find it exciting to beat the odds. Inci- 
dentally, Sagittarians are seldom suc- 
cessful gamblers, tending to be timid 
when they should be bold, and vice 
versa. 

You may well run into some ob- 
stacles during this period — illness or 
accident could be one. You may face 
some unexpected opposition, and it 
may take skill to circumvent it. If 
you have to compromise, and you will 
not want to, a sense of humor can 
help. 


fea CAPRICORN (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
Interesting to note that boxers 
George Foreman, Joe Frazier and 
Muhammad Ali are all Capricorns 
who, typical of their sign, have fought 
their way from the bottom to the 
championship, (a Houston ghetto is 
where Foreman lived as a child). 

Capricorns strive. Capricorns 
climb. They believe in hard work. 
Foreman once advised young people 
to work hard, ‘“‘like me,” if they 
wanted to get ahead. This is typical 
Capricorn philosophy and undoubted- 
ly why so many succeed. 

In negative you can be cruelly 
ruthless and would sacrifice friend or 
family should either stand in your 
way. Capricorn is sometimes called a 
slavedriver but seldom understands 
why. Being a hard worker yourself, 
you see no reason why others 
shouldn’t match your efforts. 

Capricorns are often highly securi- 
ty conscious, fearing loss of social or 
economic security. They frequently 
believe they must have possessions in 
order to ‘be something’. Perhaps they 
might ponder an old Chinese saying: 
Man may have what he can take. 


Man may keep only what he can 
hold. 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 19) 
Aquarius is associated with 
friendship. It is sometimes said that 
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SOUTHERN BOULEVARD 


Royal 
Poinciana 
The Plaza at 
Palm Beach 


CAMP HIGHLANDER 
offers a mountain of fun 
with horseback riding, hiking, 
nature study, arts and crafts, 
archery and riflery. Water 
sports include kayaking, 
sailing, skiing and conoeing. 
Diversified program developed 
to meet the needs of all ages 
groups, including Camp 
Highlander’s special advanced 
camping and climbing 

H. A. W. K. program. 


2-4-5-9 Week Sessions June 15 — August 17 
For Boys And Girls Ages 7 Through 15 


CAMP NIGNLANGER woilss2ine 


4,200 foot elevation surrounded by 
10,000 acres of national forest .. . 


For furthur information contact: A. W. ROUSSEAU 
PINE CREST SCHOOL, 1501 N.E. 62nd street, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33308 Phone: (305) 772 - 6550 
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those who need help should seek an 
Aquarian, and there is more than a 
little truth in this. The Aquarian 
symbol is the water-bearer, giver of a 
life necessity to those who thirst. You 
of this sign are generous. 

Be a little careful about proselyti- 
zing, and especially so in this period. 
Don’t try to convert. Listen for clues 
to a new direction. Giving can _ be- 
come a trap if you expect returns. 
You might strike the word ‘gratitude’ 
from your lexicon. Examined, it often 
has a very mealy sound. 

Aquarius is, typically, a gregari- 
ous sign — and not just because you 
enjoy people. You get and need some- 
thing from them. While you could 
(and should, particularly at this time) 
benefit from ascetic times, you can 
never cut yourself from the stimula- 
tion of active association for long. 
Try a bit of Libran balance. 


PISCES (Feb. 20-March 20) 

*> This should be an expansive pe- 
riod for you. We have had a long 
transit of Neptune, planet of Pisces, 
in Sagittarius, and this may account 


for some of the Piscean amplification. 
You are ready for almost anything, 


FOR THOSE WHO REALLY 
WANT TO GET AWAY FROM IT ALL 


Over 100 acres—limited to 30 homes 
Nestled into Government Forest 
12 lakes — 2 streams 

Stocked with Rainbow, Brown, & Brook Trout 
Mountain top, valley, & lakes sites available 

Sensible deed restrictions 

Paved roads with lights 
New quality homes for sale 


for information write 


C. D. WILSON, ROUTE 3, BOX 578 
FRANKLIN, N. C. 28734 
OR PHONE: (704) 524-4924 
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and should be trying at least one set 
of new wings. 

By all means shed some of the 
Lilliputian bonds which bind you. It 
seldom seems to occur to you that 
small things tie you down. Better or- 
ganization, eliminating some of the 
non-essentials (you may be surprised 
at how many there are), would help. 
And this is the time for it. 

There are some very definite plea- 
sures waiting for you during this 
time, perhaps a touch of adventure. 
You should make a discovery that 
can be of value. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19) 

This period is somewhat mixed 
up for Aries. There should be at least 
one high point of unusual pleasure — 
it appears at least partly connected 
with the outdoors. 

But spotted along the way there 
are disappointments (perhaps expec- 
tations were too high). A friend’s 
change in plans or attitude can affect 
you adversely. You do not seem to 
achieve something you wanted. 

During this period your hard 
work may not be, at least in your es- 
timate, properly rewarded. You may 


have to cope with some dissention, 
and you may feel that someone close 
to you has let you down. 

What will seem sheer luck may 
bring you an unexpected bonus. But 
plans regarding money may be in er- 
ror. A return you expect may not ma- 
terialize or may be less than you ex- 


pect. 


TAURUS (April 20-May 20) 

Taurus is most generally de- 
scribed as the sign of determination 
and, if we were to make one state- 
ment regarding this sign, that would 
be it. 

But determination may be applied 
to reaching a goal, perhaps with sacri- 
fices along the way. It may come 
from fear of letting go, or unwilling- 
ness to examine deeply because of 
what may be exposed. It may come 
from vanity, or from humility. 

Each Taurean faces many ques- 
tions (so, of course, do those of every 
sign, for every sign appears some- 
where in each sign’s reading). The 
basic Taurean question is ‘Why?’. 
But you quite often throw out an un- 
pleasing answer and substitute one 
that is. O 


For the safest, purest water that 
protects you and your family 


@ CRYSTAL ROCK DRINKING WATER 


@ CRYSTAL ROCK PURIFIED WATER 
“By Distillation’ 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
Y% gal. 1 gal. 2% gal. 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS 


COOLERS FOR 
HOME AND OFFICE 
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Complete Staff 
of Decorators 
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305-746-4378 
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Discover Sugar Mountain 


| 
| 
| 
An unusual club resort and established family community : 
in the cool, mile high North Carolina Blue Ridge Mountains. | 
At Sugar you will discover 3,000 acres of natural beauty high- | 
lighted by golf, tennis, swimming, horseback riding, and...so 
much more. Country homes, townhouses/condominiums, | 
ski lodges and mountain lands serve Sugar Mountain families | 
all the seasons. Arrange now to see this exceptional real | 
estate value, ready for occupancy on golf course, ski slope, | 
and mountain top all with superb views. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Spring Exploration Planned... Fly United 
to superior accommodations, excellent cuisine, and limited 
membership in the Sugar Hollow Club. Write for special 
inspection offer. OLD COUNTRY REALTY, INC., 
SUITE 431, BAYVIEW BUILDING, 1040 BAYVIEW DR., 
FT. LAUDERDALE, FL 33304. CALL TODAY 563-5768. 


SUGAR 


MOUNTAIN 


North Carolina...so much more 


